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In his annual ad- excellent argument 


dress before the re- 


cent national tele- 
phone convention at 
Chicago, President 

MacKinnon most wisely laid great empha- 
sis on the importance of operating compa- 
heed to their rate 


nies paying careful 


structures in what may be termed these 
days of reconstruction. 

It is a period of “reconstruction” not 
particularly as regards plant rebuilding— 
although much in that line needs to be 
done because of depression inactivity—but 
with special reference to regaining station 
losses on a basis that will produce revenue 
sufficient to protect the financial structure. 

ee @ & 

With the agitation now prevailing for 
reduction of all utility rates, service com- 
panies must be on their guard to prevent 
being swept into accepting inadequate rates 
to recover 


The atti- 


in their natural enthusiasm 
subscribers as soon as possible. 
tude of regulatory commissions that want 
to strengthen their own position with the 
public, by forcing rate cuts, makes this 
need on the part of the companies all the 
more imperative. 

They were bold words, but strictly true, 
that President MacKinnon uttered when 
he said: 

“That is a tendency which must be over- 
come. We can overcome it by proper ex- 
planation of the situation, by a proper edu- 
cation of our subscribers. That education 
can best be carried on through our em- 
ployes, based on the fact that telephone 
rates are not high; that they are not too 


high; in fact, they are not high enough.” 


SOME OPINIONS AND COMMENTS ON 
CURRENT ‘TELEPHONE TOPICS 


Probably few telephone men would care 
to advance that proposition to an audience 
composed of subscribers demanding a rate 
reduction. It is only human to try to 
placate the kickers and, as a last resort, 
same 


effect a compromise whereby the 


rates are continued. However, it is an 











“The New Deal’; What Does It 
Mean Telephonically ? 
By Let’s SOLve!rt. 

Speculating upon the automobile of 
the future, a Detroit writer states that 
another agency has entered the picture 
—and it may be the one that will defi- 
nitely decide the future course of motor 
car companies. In the General Motors 
organization, this agency is labeled the 
“consumer’s research division”; other 
companies probably call it something 
else. 

“Cars of tomorrow,” it is stated, “will 
doubtless be made to conform to the 
suggestions of the drivers rather than to 
the suggestions of the ‘wing flappers’ 
and ‘credit takers’ who have told the buy- 
ers in the past so often what they would 
be permitted to buy.” 

How about telephone service in the 
future? “The Independent companies,” 
says the Oracle, “have always endeavored 
to give the telephone user the equipment 
and kind of service he desires. The 
public demand for the handset a few 
years ago, opened the eyes of the Bell 
organization. In the future, the conveni- 
ence and desires of telephone users un- 
doubtedly will be a first consideration 
with all companies.” 








to contend that the 
facts really justify a 
rather 


rate increase 


than a rate reduc- 
tion; in many cases that is just what the 
facts show, if good service is to be 
maintained. 

Next to providing more jobs at fair 
wages, the forces working for business re- 
covery are principally interested in pre- 
venting the ruinous competition that sells 
commodities below cost of production. In 
fact, the administration at Washington has 
allowed it to become known that industrial 
agreements not to sell below cost will form 
the secondary attack on the depression. 

This is good sense, for if industry is 
and maintain 


to increase employment 


wages, it must get a fair price for its 
product. 

There is no reason why the same rea- 
soning should not apply to utility service. 
No reasonable set of men can expect a 
company to give satisfactory service— 
which also means maintaining fair wage 
levels—if it is compelled to reduce rates 
that were none too adequate even during 
the boom days prior to 1929. 

x * * * 

Telephone companies are naturally eager 
to regain the stations disconnected during 
the last two or three years, and will cam- 
paign for their recovery with success as 
general conditions improve. This business 
will come back, but it should come back 
on the right basis. 

There is no doubt the public need tele- 
phone service and will buy it just as widely 


as they bought it prior to 1929. Mean- 
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while the companies, in all their efforts to 
get back this patronage, should not fail to 
protect their rate structures on which their 
safety depends in both good and bad times. 
A Notable Address. 

In this will be 


found a complete report of Dr. David Fri- 


issue of TELEPHONY 
day’s address before the Chicago conven- 
tion. It will repay careful reading even 
by those who heard him deliver it, for his 
interesting analysis of the economic situ- 
ation, with comparisons, statistics and 
shrewd deductions based on other epochs, 
can thus be studied and digested at leisure. 

It is not the familiar “Pollyanna” stuff 
that many experts talk just to make the 
headlines in the financial journals, but on 
the whole it voices a decided optimistic 
note that is encouraging. 

Dr. Friday shows his independence of 
thought by not agreeing with all that is 
being done to stimtulate conditions, but his 
faith in the United States tends to inspire 
courage. 

Read his address in this issue—and go to 
work. 

Blanket Recovery Agreement. 
Last week President Roosevelt issued 


a general statement to all employers, ac- 
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companying a proposed re-employment 
agreement, termed the voluntary blanket 
agreement for all employers. This has 
been published in many of the news- 
papers of the country. Copies of the 
agreement were to be delivered to all 
employers by the post office beginning 
July 27. 

The President in his statement to em- 
ployers, says: 

“To every employer: 

1. This agreement is part of a na- 
tion-wide plan to raise wages, create 
employment, and thus increase purchas- 
ing power and restore business. That 
plan depends wholly on united action by 
all employers. For this reason I ask 
you, as an employer, to do your part by 
signing. 

2. If it turns out that the general 
agreement bears unfairly on any group 
of employers they that 
straightened out by presenting promptly 


their proposed code of fair competition.” 
ok * * * 


can have 


The officers of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association imme- 
diately discussed with the administration 
at Washington, D. C., the applicability 
of this proposed blanket agreement to 
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the Independent group of telephone 
companies and how they can take an 
active part in the industrial recovery 
movement. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, as the trade associa- 
tion of the Independent telephone group, 
on Tuesday of this week conferred with 
representatives of the various state tele- 
phone associations relative to obtaining 
information to submit to the adminis- 
trator at Washington to aid in deter- 
mining how the companies of the Inde- 
pendent group will be affected if they 
sign the blanket agreement and what 
changes in that agreement will be nec- 
essary to justify them in signing it. 

This week the state associations, or 
if there is no state association, the direc- 
tor of the United States association in 
that state, will request the operating 
companies to supply information rela- 
tive to exchanges, employes and wages. 

When the information is all compiled 
and submitted to the administration at 
Washington, a definite determination 
will be made as to the exact status of 
the Independent operating companies 
relative to the proposed re-employment 
agreement announced last week. 


The Probable Future Course of Prices 


Review of the Past 14 Months as Affecting Business Conditions—The Gold 
Standard and Prices—Program to Raise Prices—Address Before Convention 
of the United States Independent Telephone Association in Chicago, July 13 


One can hardly make an announcement 
as to what direction things are taking or 
how fast they are moving, without look- 
ing at the latest news. I was impressed 
by that fact when I looked at the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce this morning and 
found that the 15 commodities which 
Moody lists every day stood at 142.6. 

The last time I looked at them was when 
I testified in a telephone rate case four 
weeks ago. At that time they had risen 
from a low of 79 to 130. They are up 80 
per cent now. They were up 60 per cent 
only three weeks ago. 

This question of the future of prices, 
is a question of interest to all citizens of 
the United States and of the whole world. 
It is of interest especially to the deposi- 
tors in closed banks. If we get a rise in 
prices to the level of 1926 at which the 
President aims, or the average level of 
1924 and 1925, which is still a little higher 
than the level of 1926, then most of the 
closed banks will open automatically, es- 
pecially if given a little help as a stop gap. 


By Dr. David Friday 


I thought I would start out with this 
discussion of the state of business and the 
future of prices by reviewing briefly what 
has happened during the last 12 or 14 
months. When I spoke before the district 
meeting of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association at Bristol, Tenn., 
we were almost at the bottom of the de- 
pression. It was early in May, 1932. Con- 
gress was still performing those antics 
in which it indulged from March, 1932, to 
June, 1932, and which were largely at 
the bottom of our subsequent difficulties 
in 1932. 

There is no economic reason whatever 
why we should not have come out of this 
depression a year ago instead of now. At 
that time prices were somewhat higher 
than now. Industrial production was rap- 
idly slipping down to the lowest point it 
has reached. The low point of this de- 
pression, as indicated by industrial pro- 
duction—the production of mining and 
manufacturing products—was not reached 
during this last March when the banks 


were closed; it was reached in July, 1932. 

So we can start off the history of the 
last 14 months by saying that business 
declined rapidly through May and June 
of last year, and reached its low of pro- 
ductive activity in July, 1932. 

When we arrived there, the index of 
production as published in the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin every month, stood at 58. 
That is not 58 per cent of normal, but 1s 
based on the average from 1923 to 1925. 
Industry produced 58 units of mining and 
manufacturing products for every 120 
units that had been produced in 1929. We 
were down, therefore, to less than 50 
per cent of the volume of productive ac- 
tivity which had prevailed in the peak 
year. 

Agriculture, of course, went right on 
with a full tide of production. Agricul- 
ture never slackens its production, except 
when it is bribed to do so by the gov- 
ernment. It is an amazing situation in the 
world when a nation taxes the consumef 
in order to bribe the producer to produce 
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less so the consumer will have to pay 
more. That is what we are doing today. 

It would interest statesmen of other 
days, if they came back to observe the 
world, especially America, and found, first 
of all, that prayer answered which human- 
ity has sent up to Heaven for almost 
2,000 years, since the beginning of Chris- 
tianity: “Da nobis panem nostrum quo- 
tidianum.” (“Give us this day our daily 
bread.”’) Morning after morning 
prayed it. 

“Finally,” as the Italian historian, Fer- 
rero, remarks, “God heard the prayer 
which so many centuries addressed to him 
with unwearied stubbornness.” The prayer 
was answered, at least for America. The 
response of America was that its Con- 
gress appropriated $500,000,000 to see 
what it could do to stop Him. That is the 
task we have set about now. A farmer 
normally produces on all his acres, except 
when he is bribed not to put some of 
them in. 


we 


A year ago then, this month (July), we 
were at the low, with industrial production 
at 58. From that point it rose to 67 in Oc- 
tober, slipped off to 66, and 65 in December 
and January. With the bank closings of Feb- 
ruary in Michigan and Maryland, it slipped 
off to 64. In the fatal month of March, 
when all the banks in the United States 
were closed, it dropped to 60. This was 
still two points above last July. 

Then began the most rapid rise in indus- 
trial production and activity the world 
has ever seen. Not since we have kept 
statistics in any government has there ever 
been any such increase as we have experi- 
enced in the last three months. 

From 60 in March, production rose to 
67 in April. In May, the index advanced 
to 76. For the month of June, when the 
figures appear, I think you will find them 
at not less than 85. Business is still going 
forward. It will be surprising if July 
does not bring the index to 87 or more. 

This figure of July at 87 compares with 
last July at 58. If you subtract 58 from 
87 you get a difference of 29. That is an 
advance of 50 per cent. In short, in July 
this year, we are running at a rate of 50 
per cent above last July in industrial pro- 
duction. 

You may complain that you have not yet 
seen a comparable improvement in the tele- 
phone business. Do not forget that when 
I spoke to you in 1931, you had not 
suffered; you were not as yet suffering 
very much. That is the lag, as we statis- 
ticians say. 

[ believe that this revival is sound, and 
that it will go a great deal farther. I 
have not the slightest doubt about it my- 
self at all. It will go a great deal far- 
ther, largely because we should really have 


seen our lows in December, 1931, and Jan- 
uary, 1932, 
In 


those months, Europe had just with- 
drawn $725,000,000 gold from the United 
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States, following England’s abandonment 
of the gold standard, and people were dis- 
turbed about the financial situation in he 
world. It was then we passed the Glass- 
Steagal Act to protect the Federal Reserve 
System against further withdrawals of 
gold and enable it to expand credit. We 
also established the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, in February, 1932. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


was, in essence, this: It was a putting 




















“For the Next 6 to 15 Months, Certainly, 
Prices Will Rise,’’ Declares Dr. David Fri- 
day, Economist of Washington, D. C., ‘‘And 
Production Is Going Forward. After 
We Have Returned to the 1926 Price Level, 
We Shall Probably See for the Five or Ten 
Years Following, a Steadily—Rising Price 
Level, Not a Rapid One.” 


of the government credit behind private 
credit of railroads and of banks. 
Unfortunately, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation did not see clearly that 
this was its function. Perhaps that in- 
stitution made its greatest mistake here in 
Chicago a year ago when 42 outlying 
banks were allowed to fail for want of 
some $20,000,000. That 
ning of the end that finally came in 
March, 1933. Before Chicago was fin- 
ished, the run had gotten down town, and 
necessitated a loan of $90,000,000 to a 
single institution. This episode led the 
people of the United States to doubt 
whether the credit of the government was 
solidly behind the credit of the banks. 
Finally Congress, egged on by a few 
journalists and others, demanded public- 
ity for the Reconstruction Finance loans; 
demanded that if any bank or banker 
needed help, and got it, that fact should 
be advertised to the public. No banking 
system in the world could stand that. 
The Congress that ended on March 4, 
1933, should be called the $50,000,000,000 
Congress. I dare say that is about what 
they cost the public by mistakes they made. 


was the begin- 
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The first great mistake was in February 
and March of 1932, after it had been de- 
cided to put the credit of the government 
behind the credit of the banks. Following 
that, Congress refused to balance the 
budget. They opposed the sales tax, and 
the other proposals submitted by President 
Hoover at that time. The result was that 
Europe withdrew another $460,000,000 of 
gold between March and June of 1932. 
These withdrawals were directly attribu- 
table to the antics of our federal parlia- 
ment from March to May. 

Then in January, 1933, came the de- 
mand for publicity for all the loans that 
had been made to banks. That, as I said, 
closed all the banks. 

But it was not possible, even by closing 
all the banks, to push industrial productiv- 
ity down to the point that it reached last 
July. That was the nadir of the de- 
pression. Prices were then low enough. 
The situation was thoroughly liquidated, 
yet we dragged on for another nine months 
because of the political incidents which 
occurred. The prolongation of this depres- 
sion, ever since the spring of 1931, has 
been political in its causes both here and 
abroad. 

This remarkable pick-up in industrial 
production which came after March, will 
continue because all the conditions needed 
for business revival in the world were 
present a year ago and more, and they 
are certainly doubly present now—inven- 
tories thoroughly liquidated, wages low, 
overhead shrunk, efficiency high, and cost 
reduced. The thing will go on for per- 
fectly natural reasons. 

I promised to talk about the future of 
prices. That particularly concerns you, 
for many reasons. If prices rise, your 
clients will be prosperous and your com- 
panies will prosper. You must surely be 
noticing this already among both the farm- 
ing and the manufacturing population. If 
prices rise, most of our bank deposits will 
be good, even in banks now closed. If 
prices rise, profits will be large, and the 
risk of business will be reduced. 

For the people in the public utility field, 
the question of whether prices are going 
to rise or fall is indeed crucial at this 
time. It is a lucky thing, in a way, that 
the great flood of rate cases in the utility 
field waited until this year. They got 
going just about the time that prices be- 
gan to rise. 

If you can prove to your commissions 
or your courts that the price level which 
has prevailed in the last two years is 
an utterly abnormal level—that it cannot 
prevail, and that the one which prevailed 
in 1929 or 1926 will return shortly—then 
there is an end of your rate troubles, be- 
cause then you will win your rate cases 
and have no new ones started. 

I believe that the rise in commodity 
prices which began in late March and 
which has run from March until this mo- 
ment will continue farther, and that we 
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are headed for the level of prices which 
prevailed in 1929 and 1926. It makes lit- 
tle difference whether you take one year 
or the other. They were a little higher 
in 1926 than 1929, and somewhat higher 
in 1925 than in 1926. 


Let us see what has happened to prices 
thus far in this revival. A year ago peo- 
ple were telling us that prices would not 
rise; that they were on a permanently 
lower level. They drew those long graphs 
which showed that after every war the 
tendency of prices was downward. Tes- 
timony was given in cases where the ques- 
tion of the future of prices was involved, 
to the effect that we were on a new eco- 
nomic level. 

Not only that, but the United States Su- 
preme Court has said it in the Los An- 
geles Gas & Electric case, which has prob- 
ably given you some concern. The ful- 
crum upon which that opinion rests is the 
assumption that we are on a permanently 
lower level of prices which, as Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes said, was “a changed eco- 
nomic level.” But even before his opin- 
ion was off the press, the change had taken 
a new direction. I believe the prediction 
of the learned Chief Justice will prove 
erroneous. In that event, certain posi- 
tions there taken with respect to rates will 
be abandoned by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

So far, what we have is a list of only 15 
per cent in the prices of all commodities. 
But Moody’s index of 15 sensitive com- 
modities has risen 80 per cent. Agricul- 
tural products have risen 50 per cent since 
the first week in March. Don’t forget 
that farm products went down from 100 
to 40, while the general price level only 
went from 100 to 60. 

Agricultural products have risen 50 per 
cent, but finished products at wholesale— 
shirts, shoes, ships and sealing wax—have 
gone up only 10 per cent. All of this talk 
at Washington—that you must guard 
against the gouging of the consumer by 
seeing to it that prices for finished prod- 
ucts do not rise as rapidly as wage pay- 
ments and raw materials rise—is a lot of 
noise about nothing. 

Try as hard as you please, you could 
not make those finished products rise half 
as rapidly as farm prices are going to rise. 
You could not make them rise as fast as 
wages. Don’t be looking at headlines and 
getting scared by what anyone has to say 
about this. Let me tell you what will hap- 
pen to prices: 

First, I think that prices are going back 
to the pre-depression level represented by 
1929, or 1926. 

Second, if they do that farm products 
are going to multiply by 2%. Why? 
Take this price level of 100 in 1926 and 
divide it into three groups. Their prices 
in 1926 were as follows: All commodities, 
100; farm products, 100; finished prod- 
ucts, 100. Then put down the March, 
1932, prices. 
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Farm products stood at 40. All raw 
materials, including farm products, coal, 
copper, iron and similar materials had 
fallen from 100 to 50; finished products at 
wholesale from 100 to 66. The weighted 
average of all commodities is 60. That is 
what happened on the decline. 

If we are going back to 100, where we 
were in 1926, farm products must go from 
40 to 100, which is multiplying 2%; raw 
materials from 50 to 100, which is multi- 
plying by two; finished products from 66 
to 100, which is increasing only 50 per 
cent. That is what will happen and it will 
not require special effort on the part of 
any official to preserve their relative rate 
of advance—just the ordinary law of eco- 
nomics assures that is going to happen. 

As to these wage rates we are making 
so much noise about: What were the 
total wage payments in 1929 in all man- 
ufacturing industries? They were $11,- 
620,000,000. In the 12 months ended with 
April, 1933, they were just about $4,500,- 
000,000. 

It is perfectly obvious that if we are go- 
ing to return to the 1929 level of prices 
and the 1929 level of productive activity, 
our wage level and our wage payments will 
return to something like the levels of that 
year. This means they will have to rise 
from 4% billions to 11% billions, and so 
multiply by 2%. That is what is going to 
happen. 

Washington will pass laws and hold con- 
ferences and get poison out of its sys- 
tem ready for the next election, but the 
prices and wages will go on their natural 
way. 

Are we going back to the prices of 1929? 
And if so, why? What are the forces 
which will push them up? 

The prices which prevail at the bottom 
of depression are always 
levels. 


at abnormal 
When prosperity returns, they al- 
ways have some spring back. From the 
low price level of 60 for all commodities, 
prices could well have gone back to 75 
or 80 quite naturally as a result merely 
of the revival of business. 

But a second force was at work in this 
situation. Prices have been pressed down 
during the last four years, not only by 
business depression—but they have been 
deflated by a very special factor. 

We measure the value of all other things 
in our country, or have until recently, by 
gold. What does it mean to say we are 
on the gold standard? 

It means that the value of the dollar 
is not determined independently ; it is not 
a thing that floats loose. It is equal to 
the value of 25.8 grains of gold. If you 
know what the value of 25.8 grains of 
gold is, you know what the value of one 
dollar is. That is the essence of the gold 
standard. 

The value of the monetary unit cannot 
be above or below the value of that amount 
of gold which constitutes the standard. 
Anybody who has 25.8 grains of gold can 
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take it to the mint and get one dollar. 
Anybody who has one dollar can take it to 
the mint or the Federal Reserve Banks 
and get 25.8 grains of gold for it. Its 
value is tied to that. 

What is value anyhow? Value is de- 
fined by the economist as “power in ex- 
change.” The value of any commodity is 
what it will demand in exchange of other 
goods. When value is measured or ex- 
pressed in terms of money, that is price. 
Prices are determined by the ratio of the 
value of commodities to the value of gold. 
We measure values in terms of gold and 
express the result in prices. 

In the years between 1929 (even beiore 
the depression came) and 1932, there was 
in this world an entirely abnormal demand 
for gold, just as a commodity. Gold is 
a commodity, and we use it for various 
purposes besides money. We use it for 
dentistry, jewelry, plate; use it in chemi- 
cal processes. 

Gold is a commodity, and its value rises 
and falls with changes in the demand for 
it and the supply. But its price does not, 
for its price is fixed by law not directly 
but indirectly. Since 25.8 grains of gold 
.9/10ths fine (i. e., 23.22 gr. of pure gold) 
can be exchanged for or minted to a dol- 
lar, an ounce of gold is worth 480 + 23.22 
or $20.67. To say that the value of gold 
rises and falls is simply to assert that the 
power to command other things in ex- 
change changes. Its value falls when the 
supply on the market increases, for ex- 
ample when there is a lot of gold being 
produced. This happened after 1896. 

We had been going along from 1870 to 
1890 producing about $100,000,000 of gold 
a year in the world. All at once produc- 
tion jumped up to $150,000,000, then $200,- 
000,000 by 1896. It increased steadily, 
except for the period of the Boer War and 
got up to $474,000,000 in 1915. Naturally 
the value of gold fell under the pressure 
of such a volume of production. But its 
price did not fall. Twenty-five and eight- 
tenths grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, 
was still worth one dollar, and an ounce 
was still worth $20.67. Its price remained 
constant. Therefore, if I say its value 
fell, I must mean that it bought less of 
other things. 

From 1866 to 1896 the value of gold had 
risen. Why? Because production, and so 
supply, was declining. After the Califor- 
nian and Australian discoveries, the world 
was producing $134,000,000 of gold annu- 
ally. Before 1848 we had never produced 
$15,000,000 of gold in the world in a year. 
After that gold discovery we got up to 
$134,000,000 annually for about a decade. 
Thereafter the supply of gold grew less. 

Not only had supply shrunk but demand 
increased. Germany adopted the gold 
standard after 1870 when she got the wat 
indemnity from France. We went back 
on gold and resumed specie payments in 
1879. In that process we imported more 
than $200,000,000 of gold. There was a 
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big demand for gold. The value of gold 
rose, which meant that prices fell. This is 
the explanation of that long down swing in 
prices from 1866 to 1896. 

Then the trend of the value of gold 
changed. We added more to the monetary 
gold stock of the world between 1896 and 
1915 than the world had accumulated in 
the 1900 years of Christendom. 

After 1915 the increase in wages and 
material prices led to a decline in the pro- 
duction of gold from $470,000,000 to $320,- 
000,000 in 1922. To make matters worse, 
during the years 1928 to 1932, there was 
an utterly abnormal demand for gold in 
the world. The supply had grown slowly, 
again after 1922, and was around $400,- 
000,000 in 1928, 1929 and 1930. But there 
was such an unusual demand that its value 
rose rapidly. This demand came from 
four countries. 

If you read the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin of June, 1933, or the one of May, 
1932, you will find there the gold hold- 
ings of every government in the world 
and every central bank. If you look at 
those gold holdings in the June, 1928, bul- 
letin, you will find four countries in the 
world had at that time $1,500,000,000— 
France, Switzerland, Holland and Bel- 
gium. They have 61,000,000 people, which 
is half the population of the United States. 

If you look next at July, 1932, when 
France stopped withdrawing gold from 
the United States, you will find those four 
countries had increased their gold hold- 
ings from $1,500,000,000 to $4,500,000,000. 

During those same four years from 1928 
to 1932, the world only produced $1,600,- 
000,000 of new gold. These four nations 
took $3,000,000,000 of gold. Why did they 
want gold? They did not need this to 
serve the ordinary functions of money, as 
a medium of exchange or as bank re- 
serves, 

They wanted it because it was the one 
commodity whose price was fixed and cer- 
tain in a world where the prices of all 
things were fluctuating. This was true of 
all forms of property, whether stocks, 
bonds, commodities or real estate. These 
people wanted a commodity in which they 
could invest their wealth without a risk of 
price changes. 

In college we used to be taught that one 
of the functions of money was to act as a 
Storer of value. We had almost forgotten 
about that in the long period of risinz 
Prices after 1896. We had hardly heard 
about that for 20 years. 

Gold served these four nations as a 
storer of value. They took enormous quan- 
tities of gold, and by that act greatly raised 
its value and depressed prices. That scunds 
theoretical, but let me illustrate : 

Where did this gold come from? They 
Rot some of it from South America. 
Argentina had $620,000,000 of gold in 1928. 
Argentina has only $248,000,000 now. These 
hoarding nations withdrew gold from Scuth 
America among other places. 
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Gold in South America constituted the 
reserves of the South American banks in 
those days. They were on the gold stand- 
ard. When these people abroad, in London 
and Paris, wanted their balances the banker 
saw his reserves going out. For when a 
nation is on the gold standard and the for- 
cigner wants his money you must do one 
of two things: You either pay him in his 
own money that you or your customers re- 
ce ved for hides and wheat, or you send 
him gold. 

When exports fell in volume and in 
price, the banker had to send his gold. But 
the banker’s gold constitutes his reserves. 
So the banker in Buencs Aires found pres- 
ently that his reserves were low, and he 
was forced to contract credit. He called in 
the men who had borrowed money from the 
bank and said: “You have a note for $100,- 
000 coming due ten days from now. You 
will have to pay half of that.” 
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The man is a dealer in hides, which he 
buys in Argentina and sells abroad. He 
says: “I can’t sell this stock of hides at 
these prices. I will lose on them.” 

The banker says: “Sorry, I cannot help 
that. We simply have to keep solvent here. 
We must keep our reserves at the proper 
point, and you will simply have to get the 
money somewhere.” 

The dealer in hides cannot go to any 
other bank in the town to get that money 
because every other banker is in the same 
situation. He is also losing gold because 
these nations are withdrawing it. So the 
hide man sends out a flock of cables next 


morning to all the organized hide markets 


of the world and gets the best offer he can 
for $50,000 worth of hides. 

The offers he receives are not satisfac- 
tory; every other hide dealer in Buenos 
Aires is doing the same thing. The price 
of hides falls, but he has to sell because he 





—————— 


through? Of course, you have. 


your ill luck in sleep. 
you could bear them? 


at least, gave you little concern. 
me,” you sighed reminiscently. 


Indians. 


Death faced you squarely. 


you. 


from unbearable pain. 


old United States? 


by pain in some hospital. 


always went down empty. 





| BLUE MONDAY 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Did you ever have one streak of bad luck after another a whole day 

If that unfortunate day happened to be Mon- | 
day, you gave a sigh of relief when it came to an end and you could forget | 
Unless, of course, you are the sort who parades his 
troubles one by one across the counterpane. 
grew and grew in size and in disturbing significance until you wondered how 
How, finally, the good angel Sleep wrapped you in her 
sable mantle and drifted off to dreamland with you? 

When you awoke in the morning, the thought of most of your worries, 
“Oh, hum, yesterday was ‘Blue Monday’ for 
That was all. 

Suppose the good angel Sleep, in order to teach you a lesson about the 
foolishness of taking your worries to bed with you, omitted her accustomed 
sleeping potion and took you on a wild nightmare ride. 

You seemed to experience various sensations. 
into another age and left to live through one night’s fear and terror of savage 
You were unable to get word to neighbors as there was no means 
of telephone communication, and you dared not venture out of your home. 


About this time, the nightmare whisked you away into another country 
and left you there long enough for you to experience what it meant to have | 
no freedom of speech, no church preference, and only tyrannous laws to govern 
And you lived like a crouching thing, afraid of everything. Then you 
next found yourself on a hospital bed where you prayed death to relieve you 
But this was not the end. 
ness, deafness, and then—oblivion in sleep. 

Wasn't it a wonderful feeling to wake up and find yourself in this good 
The savage Indians have all gone to their happy hunting | 
grounds, and you knew that even if they had not, the telephone sentinel at | 

your bedside had stood guard the long night through. 

What a happy sensation to know that you were not blind, deaf, nor wracked 
What a feeling of relief to realize that the whole 
horrible thing was only a bad dream. Your own troubles seem mighty small 
and insignificant in comparison with these nightmare experiences, don’t they ? 

Mora: Which of these two buckets, in an old well-sweep, are you like? 

One complained because no matter how full it came to the surface, it 


The other always seemed happy because no matter how empty it journeyed 
downward, it always came to the surface full of clear, cool, sparkling water. 


If so, have you noticed how they 


First, you were carried back 


You next experienced blind- 
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has to get the $50,000 worth of pounds or 
francs or what not that his banker can use 
to meet the obligation instead of sending 
out gold. So prices fall and keep falling. 

That is the way in which this second 
factor of national gold hoarding pressed 
down prices. 

Is this situation going to last? No, it 
will not. Gold is going to be much cheaper 
in the years ahead than it is now. 

It will be less valuable for two reasons: 
The first of these is that much of this gold 
represents deposits which foreigners have 
sent to Switzerland and Holland for safe 
keeping. Except for this fact that the Swiss 
never could have drawn from abroad the 
gold which they did. 

Do you know how many people there are 
in Switzerland? Four millions or a little 
less. A year ago they had $512,000,000 in 
gold or $125 a head. How much gold would 
that be if the United States had a like 
amount per capita? 

We have 125,000,000 people; $125 apiece 
for 125,000,000 people would be $15,625,- 
000,000. 

There is not that much gold in the world. 
All the gold in the central banks and all 
governments is $12,000,000,000. Yet if the 
people of the United States demanded their 
per capita it would take $15,625,000,000, on 
the basis of the per capita holdings of 
Switzerland. 

Holland had $415,000,000 of gold. She 
has about 6,000,000 people. 

Switzerland had the power to draw this 
gold for the reason that ever since 1920, 
during the inflation in Austria and after- 
wards in Germany, the people of all the 
world had been depositing in Switzerland. 
So the Swiss banks obtained an amazing 
volume of foreign deposits. 

It is fine, as a banker, to take foreign 
deposits. The foreigner wants them there 
for safety, and you give him almost no 
rate of interest at all. The trick is to 
invest that money safely enough so that 
when the foreigner comes to withdraw his 
deposits you can pay him back. 

The Swiss bankers said: “We must have 
something to pay back that will not shrink 
in value.” That something was gold. That 
is why they drew it. 

How long can they hold gold? Until 
those depositors withdraw it and take it 
back home. 

France was able to hold her gold partly 
because the other nations deposited money 
there, and partly because she received enor- 
mous quantities of reparations in foreign 
money that Germany had borrowed. 

One of the reasons gold is not going to 
stay in that country is that gold does not 
earn the Frenchmen anything. It is barren, 
as Aristotle It earns you nothing 
when you have it. Gradually France and 
those others will buy abroad and invest 
abroad, and gold will come out of these 
nations. 


said. 


3esides these factors something new has 
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happened in the world. This gold produc- 
tion which reached a peak in 1915 at $470,- 
000,000 and fell off to $320,000,000 in 1922; 
then worked up to $400,000,000 in 1929 and 
1930, has suddenly jumped to $490,000,000 
a new high level for all time. 

India, which has usually absorbed from 
$50,000,000 to $75,000,000 for hoarding, has 
released $375,000,000 in two years. They 
have much gold hoarded over in Europe. 
In addition to the $3,000,000,000 these four 
nations have, there are about $600,000,000 
in private banks, all of which is ultimately 
coming out. 

This will make the banks full of reserves 
to overflowing, not only here but in South 
America and in other countries. When that 
comes, commodities will not press upon the 
market at forced sale, and prices will rise. 

In this matter of the supply of gold that 
is available, we stand exactly where we 
stood in 1896 and the beginning of 1897. 
Mr. Bryan had hard luck, for in the very 
year that he was conducting his campaign, 
the production of gold rose until it got up 
to $200,000,000. This was twice as high as 
it had been in the decade previous to the 
90’s. Gold continued to increase steadily 
so that from 1896 right on to 1910 we were 
in a steadily-rising price level, because of 
this great abundance of gold coming out 
of production. 

This time we have it coming from two 
places: A flood of it will be released from 
these countries in Europe, and production 
is going on at a level such as we have never 
seen before. 

For these two reasons, we will have, 
when we come out of this depression, the 
same kind of situation that we had from 
1897 to 1910 when the commodity prices 
were going up year by year. 

What would have cost $46.50 at whole- 
sale in 1896, cost you $70 in 1910. Behind 
it was the gold situation. That gold situa- 
tion is duplicated today in the world. 

I have not said anything yet about the 
price policy at Washington. Thus far we 
have been discussing fundamental economic 
factors which are independent of policy. If 
they had never done a thing at Washington 
to raise prices, this gold factor would still 
have raised their level. 

But now, in addition to all that has been 
described, the administration at Washing- 
ton has committed itself unqualifiedly to 
restoring the price level of 1926, which is 
higher than 1929, or possibly the average 
price level of 1924 and 1925. 

And the administration did not stop with 
words. They conferred upon the President 
of the United States such powers as no 
man has ever had conferred upon him 
before. Congress gave the President these 
three powers: 

First, it gave him the power, through the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to arrange with 
the Federal Reserve Banks to buy $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of bonds in public obligations 
in addition to the bonds which the Federal 
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Reserve already held at the time. By pur- 
chasing bonds the Federal Reserve banks 
put credit in the hands of banks or of any 
individual who sold the bonds, which credit 
can be used as reserve for the banks in the 
expansion of purchasing power. 

Congress didn’t stop there. It gave the 
President a second power. If the Federal 
Reserve will not assent to buy bonds (he 
couldn’t force the Federal Reserve under 
the law) or if this is not adequate to meet 
the purposes of the law, then the President 
could direct the Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue—in short to print—$3,000,000,000 
of paper money. 

The third power which Congress con- 
ferred upon the chief executive is even 
more important. He may change the gold 
standard, which consisted of 25.8 grains ot 
gold up to the time we went off that stand- 
ard. He may reduce its weight 50 per cent 
but not further. He can make 12.9 grains 
of gold the standard; that is, he can cut the 
foot rule by which we measure values in 
two and say: “Hereafter this much is a 
dollar.” 

So that not only has the administration at 
Washington committed itself, as a matter 
of policy, to a rise of prices, but it has 
conferred upon the President of the United 
States adequate power to accomplish this 
rise. The Federal Reserve never hesitated a 
moment in going into that pregram. They 
have been buying $25,000,000 of bonds 
nearly every week. They have already pur- 
chased nearly $200,000,000 of bonds. 

We are not interested in what our dollar 
will buy in pounds or francs. We are in- 
terested in getting the price level up to the 
pre-depression level so the people can pay 
their debts, so that the assets of our banks 
will be good, so that the farmers’ mortgages 
will be good, so that prosperity will return. 
so that unemployment will be reduced and 
so that production will rise to the fullest 
capacity of which we are capable. 


When prices get back to the 1926 level, — 


then what? 

Then we will be back on the gold stand- 
ard. But we are going to put such an 
amount of gold into the dollar at that time 
as will exactly balance our price level 
against the price levels of the foreign coun- 
tries that are then on the gold standard. 

That is complex and needs explanation. 
The day before yesterday you could only 
get 18 francs for the dollar. If the price 
level rises as ours is rising, that ordinarily 
cannot continue if you are on the gold 
standard. The foreigner soon comes in 
and sells on your market, even though there 
are tariffs. He pays the tariffs and still 
sells. When he sells, he won’t keep the 
dollars he gets. Ordinarily he will turn 
them into gold and take the gold back home. 

The Frenchman who hires labor at home 
must pay wages in francs. He buys his 
raw materials and taxes in francs. He takes 
the dollars back home; and since every 
dollar is 25.8 grains of gold, when we are 
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on the gold standard, and since the franc is 
based on almost one grain of gold as the 
standard, he changes it into 25.8 francs. If 
this continues, you will soon be embarrassed 
over the loss of your gold reserves. 

That is why we went off the gold stand- 
ard. You could not put up prices as rapidly 
as they are being put up for long, if you 
were on the gold standard. By going off 
the gold standard, you prevent the importer 
from taking any gold back. He can come 
here and sell his silk, or whatever he brings, 
but what has he got after he has sold it? 
He has dollars. He can take those dollars 
back and get 18 francs for each cne, not 
25.8 francs. So the advantage he got by 
selling for the high prices is lost when 
he converts it back into francs. 

When we go back to gold, we shall put 
into our standard only this 18 grains, or 
whatever amount is needed to balance our 
prices against the foreigner’s costs and 
That will stop prices from rising 
farther until the decline in the value of 
gold, due to its abundance, raises the new 
prices farther. 

There can be no doubt that we have an 
administration at Washington which is com- 
mitted absolutely to restoring the price level 
that existed before this depression. The 
President is trying a big experiment which 
will make history one way or the other, but 
there is no doubt that it will put up prices. 

There is no doubt, either, that that other 
great commercial nation of the world—the 
nation which is most skilled in financial 
and monetary matters, namely, Great 
Britain—is going to cooperate with us in 


prices. 
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this matter and not with these four nations 
which have the $3,000,000,000 of gold. 

Remember their holdings were $1,500,- 
000,000 in June, 1928, when France went 
back on the gold standard. They held 
$3,000,000,000 in June, 1931, when President 
Hoover asked for the moratorium, and 
$4,500,000,000 in June, 1932, when they 
stopped withdrawing gold, and we struck 
bottom. In the process of getting that 
$3,000,000,000 of gold, withdrawing it from 
other countries, they put England off the 
gold standard and closed the German banks. 

For the next 6 to 15 months, certainly, 
prices will rise and production is going for- 
ward. By the time we carry the pro- 
gram through, we will be back on a price 
level equal to that of 1929 or 1926. Then 
we will return to the gold standard at 
a level which will fix the gold content of 
the dollar low enough so the foreigner can- 
not invade our markets and get any undue 
advantage out of our high prices, because 
the standard in which we measure our dol- 
lar will be smaller. It is almost certain to be 
a period of prosperity. 

After that my guess is that we will 
stabilize the dollar too low to keep prices 
from rising farther. We will probably 
stabilize it at a rate which we think will 
keep them stable at that moment, and will 
overlook these forces I have described to 
you, especially on the gold side. After we 
have returned to the 1926 price level, we 
shall probably see for the five or ten years 
following, a steadily-rising price level, not 
a rapid one, but such a one as began in 
1896 and ran to 1910. 


What Operators Want to Know 


A High Percentage of Calls Handled at Police Station Switch- 
board Are Emergency Calls—Many Unusual Requests Are Re- 
ceived—Operators Must Always Be Alert and Tactful—No. 109 


By Mrs. MayME WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, 1Il. 


Operators at police station switchboards 
have a responsible position. The job of 
the switchboard operator is as important 
as that of the desk sergeant, the detective 
or the man on post. These operators must 
be alert and tactful at all times as a high 
percentage of calls coming in to the police 
Station switchboard are emergency calls— 
accidents, robberies, fires and murders. 
Few persons know more of the heart 
throbs, petty squabbles and sordidness of 
a city’s life than the police station switch- 
hoard operator. 

There are times, of course, when what 
appeared to be an emergency call may 
develop into something quite harmless. For 
example, a frenzied woman or agitated 
man calls the police station to report that 
there is a burglar in the house. When the 
detectives or uniformed men arrive at the 
address given, after a mad run in the squad 
car, they find that what the household 


thought was a burglar is a cat exploring 
the basement, or something equally harm- 
less. 

People calling the police station are 
usually excited and it is often difficult for 
the operator to understand the address 
given. 

Family troubles are responsible for a 
large number of telephone calls to the 
police station. Sometimes an unapprecia- 
tive husband decides to take his nightly 
exercise in the form of beating his wife, 
and the “wagon” must be sent to the 
scene to quiet the row so the neighbors 
can sleep. After speeding to the mistreated 
wife’s assistance, she is very likely to turn 
on the police and berate them for inter- 
fering. 

Again, a dissatisfied husband or wife 
may ask for a policeman to “get evidence” 
on his or her mate, who is suspected of 


being untrue to the marriage vows. In a 
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case of this kind the operator must explain 
that this is not within the jurisdiction of 
the police department, but is a civil matter. 
He may suggest the employment of a pri- 
vate detective or a divorce lawyer. 

The information operator in a telephone 
exchange is called upon for various in- 
formation and frequently some of the ques- 
tions asked are unusual and amusing. This 
is also true of the switchboard operator at 
the police station. 

A classic example of the unusual re- 
quests made of the police department is 
one which came from a distracted mother. 
The operator answered a signal and heard: 
“Send a policeman out to our house right 
away.” The operator asked: “What is the 
trouble? Why do you want a policeman?” 
The woman replied: “Our little boy won't 
go to bed and we want a policeman to 
come out and frighten him.” 

The operator patiently exp!‘ained that 
that was not in the realm of police work 
but a matter of parental discipline. 

Newspaper reporters cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of police station switchboard 
operators for they are aware that interest- 
ing newspaper stories often originate from 
this source. 

Men operators are employed in many 
cities for switchboard work at the police 
station. Recently the mayor of one of our 
large Illinois cities replaced 80 men tele- 
phone operators with women, stating that 
girl telephone operators have quicker re- 
flexes than men and, therefore, girl opera- 
tors will receive and relay a report faster. 
In other words, the female of the species 
has a quicker tongue and more receptive 
ear than the male, according to the mayor. 
Telephone companies learned this many 
years ago when they replaced boy opera- 
tcrs with girl operators. 

Of course, there are exceptions to every 
rule and I have met a few boy operators 
who could give our girl operators a race 
for their money. 


Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. If the subsequent attempt time is one 
hour on a messenger call, is “mg sent” 
a chargeable report? 

2. If a party calls a rural number and 
asks that number to ring an “out of 
service” number on the same line, what 
should the operator say? 

3. Should all messenger tickets be passed 
to the toll center when a subscriber of 
one tributary is calling for a non-sub- 
scriber of another tributary? 

4. Is it absolutely necessary for operators 
to clear your circuits when you have a 
built-up circuit? 

5. On a station-to-station call for a rural 
number, some one on the line answers 
and says: “The Smiths will not be at 
home until after 6:00 p. m.” 
give this report 
scriber ? 


Do you 
to the calling sub- 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 29. 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over . 





Underground Construction Pro- 
gram for Greensburg, Ind., Plant. 

About seven years ago, a portion of the 
Greensburg, Ind., plant of the Decatur 
County Independent Telephone Co. was 
placed underground. Early last spring, an 
estimate was made to complete the all- 
underground job of the Greensburg plant, 
which covers about three-fourths of the 
town. The estimated cost of such construc- 
tion totals approximately $20,000. 

The construction work to be done con- 
sists in digging trenches and pulling in 
underground cable to the extent of 25,029 
duct feet of one, two and three-way con- 
duit, and 45,891 linear feet of 10 to 300- 
pair lead-covered cable. This job, when 
completed will be strictly all-underground 
and is expected to incorporate the latest 
engineering ideas. 

Reliable R. U. non-protected type termi- 
nals and Cook S-6 protected terminals are 
being used in the construction work. 

In addition to the underground estimate, 
the company has already purchased and 
installed—principally to outlying exchanges 
and connecting company exchanges—No. 
10 copper wire to the extent of 30,000 
pounds. Another 30,000 pounds of wire 
have been contracted for which will be 
put into the plant shortly after the under- 
ground cable estimate is completed. 

The Decatur County Independent Tele- 
phone Co, was organized and incorporated 
in 1900. Greensburg is made up of pro- 
gressive and industrious people, and the 
town is surrounded by an excellent agricul- 
tural section. B. Y. Chambers is superin- 
tendent of the company and W. J. Scheid- 
ler, vice-president and general manager. 


Radio Pick-up Car of Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada now 
has a special radio pick-up car available 
to the public. 
to meet 


This car has been designed 
definite demand and offers an 
interesting assembly of equipment for use 
either in open air or out-of-town radio 
broadcasts. Although it has been designed 
primarily for outdoor work, the fact that 
the equipment has been built in movable 
sections makes the whole readily adaptable 
to indoor pick-up work originating at re- 
mote points. 

This special car was first used on June 
15 when the Molson’s Breweries series of 
2 band concerts went on the air. These 
broadcasts originate alternately in Sher- 
brooke, Coaticook, Hull, Three Rivers, 
Granby, St. Hyacinthe, Drummondville, 
Valleyfield, Sorel, St. Jerome, Beauharnois 
and Joliette. All pick-up work in connec- 
tion with these broadcasts was done over 


Bell lines through this special radio pick- 
up car, manned by Bell engineers. 

Details of the special radio pick-up cars 
were given by C. deL. Harwood in The 
Blue Bell, the monthly magazine of em- 
ployes of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada. 

The car houses a three-channel “mixer” 
toge‘her with associated power equipment, 
microphones, stands, cables, amplifiers, and 
so forth. With this equipment any one of 
three microphones can be cut in or out or 
“faded” so that announcements can be 
made through a background of music or 
sound effect as desired. 

If it be decided to hold a broadcast in- 











SAFETY DOCTRINES. 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 
Effort. 


Safety efforts in the telephone 
industry should not become mere 
routine. Safety work requires 
thorough organization to give it 
continuity. More than that, it 
must have constant thought put 
into it by persons of conviction 
as to its importance, in order that 
it may have vitality and spon- 
taneity. 


In other words, spasmodic safety 
effort on the one hand, and com- 
mon place routine methods on the 
nes will not obtain results. 























doors, the car need only be driven to the 
particular hall selected and the equipment 
lifted out of the car to be assembled in- 
doors as close to the stage or stand as re- 
quired. 

With this special equipment in use, the 
concert to be broadcast is first amplified 
and then routed over loops to the local 
Bell company test office. From this latter 
point, the program is transmitted over 
specially-equipped radio telephone lines to 
Montreal, or any other city having a radio 
broadcasting station. The toll test office 
at this latter point in turn “pipes” the 
program over local loops to the radio 
station where it is fed to the transmitter. 
All of this is performed without variation 
in quality and the program is eventually 
sent onto the air exactly as it sounds at 
the point of origin. 

With this equipment the company can 
perform for its clients all work connected 
with the pick-up of radio programs at any 
point within the company’s territory, or 
that of connecting companies. It is felt 
that this will open up a new source of 
revenue for the company. 
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It is anticipated 


that all local managers will keep this spe- 
cial car in mind in connection with election 
meetings, inaugurations, sports events, and 
all occasions lending themselves to radio 
broadcasting. This equipment will, figura- 
tively speaking, place all outlying terri- 
tories within easy reach of the broadcast- 
ing stations in both areas. 


When It Comes to Their Health, 
Some Folks Are Dumb. 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! A wise old sage once 
said: “When liabilities are greater than 
assets, businesses collapse. Lives have a 
habit of doing the same thing under similar 
circumstances.” After readin’ his statement, 
! just sorta smiled, puffed on my ole pipe, 
and said to myself: “True, brother, true!” 

Durin’ the years I have spent working 
with an’ trying to help telephone fellers 
do their work as safely as possible, I’ve 
run into several fellers who have allowed 
ill health to overcome all of their other 
assets and to change them from healthy, 
smiling, ambitious men to sickly, grumbling, 
inefficient men, who hobbled aroun’ looking 
as though they were about ready for the 
last long ride. 

Most of these poor fellows could have 
saved their health had they been examined 
by a physician at least once a year. Break- 
downs never occur overnight. They are 
usually preceded by a period of declining 
health. A good physician will notice at 
once any symptoms which signify his pa- 
tient is suffering from some disease that 
is apt to cause plenty of trouble if it is 
not checked and corrected. But if you are 
one of the many persons who do not visit 
their physicians for their annual physical 
examination, how under the sun is your 
doctor gonna discover that you’re suffering 
from some disease that may bring you 
flowers and sweet music long before your 
time? 

Normal resistance is often weakened by 
some minor impairment of which the suf- 
ferer is not aware. In fact, in most cases 
the sufferer is not aware of the impair- 
ment until the damage has been done, and 
the process of getting back to normal then 
becomes a slow and costly process. Why 
not visit your physician at least once 4 
year? Have him check you over and if 
he finds anything wrong, take immediate 
steps to have it corrected. If you stick to 
such a schedule and allow nothing to inter- 
fere with it I'll just wager a nickel stogi¢ 
that you'll outlive every undertaker i 
town. 

There are a few symptoms of hidden 
disease which we can discover if we keep 
on the lookout for them. Probably one of 
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the chief indications of lowered resistance 
is fatigue. We've all known folks who 
have complained of bein’ “always tired” or 
“all in.” Perhaps some of us have had 
that tired feeling and wondered just what 
caused it. 

Often it is brought on by worry, over- 
work, loss of sleep, poor nourishment or 
by the presence of poisonous toxins in the 
body. But no matter what brings it on, 
it you get to— 


(1) Feeling tired, 

(2) Looking pale and sickly, 

(3) Having dark circles under the 
eves, ; : 

(4) Losing your appetite, 

(5) Feeling irritable, and 


(6) Losing your desire for activity, 
—see your doctor or you're liable to be 
hittin’ discords on a harp. 

A steady loss of weight is another sure 
sign that all’s not well. I always make 
it a practice to get weighed at least once a 
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week, and if my weight varies very much 
to the left, indicating a loss of weight, I 
begin to watch the food I eat. It has been 
my experience that poorly-selected menus 
can do the body more harm than good. If 
I continue to lose weight, I visit my physi- 
cian and let him give me the once-over. 
Buddies, you might try the same plan. 
Keep a record of your weight. If you 
constantly lose weight, see your doctor.. 

Another symptom of lowered resistance 
is a cold. A number of colds, following 
one another closely, is a sure sign of poor 
health. As colds are forerunners of more 
serious disease, it pays to find out the rea- 
son for them and get it cleaned up. Re- 
member, a series of colds should not be 
ignored for they can easily run into a 
more serious disease. 

I feel sure that if you will keep a 
close check on your health you'll be healthy 
and active for many a day to come. 








Flashes and Plugs—WNews Briefs and Comments 


The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., has this timely slogan printed 
on its envelopes: “Of all things you buy, 
there is nothing that gives so much for so 
little cost as your telephone.” 

A good thought to repeat often. 

~ * 7K 

The “Investors’ Aid” department of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce tells an in- 
quirer that radio has caused the use of 
more copper than it has displaced. Says 
the editor : “The chain broadcasts use thou- 
sands of miles of intercity telephone wires 
which would not otherwise have been need- 
ed. Telephone service has a long way to 
go to reach the saturation point throughout 
the world.” 

* * * 

William A. Prendergast, former chair- 
man of the New York Public Service 
Commission, has written a book entitled 
“Public Utilities and the People,” in which 
he recommends the continued private own- 
ership of public service corporations. 

- < s 

In an article in the June Forum on big 
salaries paid to business executives, John 
T. Flynn, in a paragraph on “Telephone 
and Telegraph Companies,” says that 
$150,000 is the largest salary paid the 
president of any telephone corporation. 
Among insurance company presidents, 
$200,000 is the top salary. No names are 
mentioned. 

* * x 

In the Denmark exhibit at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago is a model of the “te!egra- 
Phone.” invented in 1898 by Valdemar 
Poulsen, of Copenhagen, who discovered 
that the human voice, as well as other 
scunds, could be magnetically recorded on 
steel wire or other materials able to retain 
Magnetic impulses and later reproduced. 
How his is done by the “telegraphone”’ is 


— 


plainly shown by the model, and a photo- 
graph also pictures the practical use of the 
device in the Copenhagen 
changes. 


telephone ex- 


* * * 


Clark Gable, the movie star, used to be 
a telephone lineman. He has had to take 
a rest from overwork at Hollywood, and 
says he never had to do that when he was 
working as a lineman, an oil driller and a 
lumberjack. 

ae * * 

From Bellingham, Wash., comes news 
that Chas. H. Kirby, an electrical engineer, 
has invented a “traveling telephone,” which 
tourists can carry in their cars and plug 
in at specified places along their routes. 
He says that the large number of tourists 
who are caught without telephone com- 
munication at hours when store pay sta- 
tions are closed, will justify the use ot his 
invention. 

* a ok 

A few days ago there was a long distance 
call from New York City to a business man 
in Everett, Wash., according to the West 
Coast Telephone Co.’s employes’ magazine, 
Cross Talk. The business man was out of 
town and the New York operator asked 
where he could be reached. She was told 
the man was at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago. The New York operator then asked: 
“Will he be back later this afternoon?” 

Apparently Europeans aren’t the only 
ones whose knowledge of American geog- 
raphy is rather vague and incomplete. 

* * * 

Garrison Babcock has been named one 
of a board of three by the city of Seattle, 
Wash., to determine how much the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. should pay for 
using the streets of the city while operat- 
ing without a franchise. The company has 
had no franchise for the last five years. 
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Now what say we have a few signals 
before we ring off for today? O.K.: 


Be sure to drink at least six or eight 
glasses of water per day. The body 
is composed of about 75 per cent water, 
and as the skin, the lungs, the kidneys 
and the other organs of elimination 
are constantly throwing water out of 
the system, that water must be re- 
placed. 

Exercise is necessary to good health. 
Walking, swimming and games of all 
kinds are good forms of exercise. 
Never stick to one kind of exercise. 
Vary it from day to day and you'll 
derive more benefit from your exercise. 


How many hours’ sleep do you get each 
night? Eight hours of sleep is the 
usual requirement and if we get our 
regular eight each night I think nature 
will have plenty of time to make her 
repairs and fix us up in good shape for 
the next day’s work. 

Eyes should be taken care of properly 
if they are going to be in good condi- 
tion during your later years. Poor, 
faulty vision should not be neglected. 
Redness of the lids, dizziness, head- 
aches and indigestion are often signs 
of poor vision. If you have trouble 
with your eyes see your eye doctor 
and have the trouble corrected. 

Always brush your teeth at least twice 
a day. Unless you do, food particles 
are bound to remain between the teeth 
and at the edge of the gums, and if 
they are not removed they may infect 
the gums or cause the teeth to decay. 

Learn to drink milk. It contains all of 
the food essentials and is almost a 
necessity to anyone’s diet. Pour it on 
your cereals, fruits, custards and des- 
serts and drink a glass at each meal. 

Take a bath every evening after you 
have finished your day’s work. Never 
bathe within an hour after eating. 
Aiter taking a warm bath, do not go 
into the cool air too soon. 

Your health is one thing you should take 
care of. A healthy worker is usually 
a safe worker, for any man who thinks 
enough of life to take care of his health 
also thinks enough of life to work 
safely. 


Well, buddies, I'll be ramblin’, but I'll 
I’ll have the 
results of our last test ready for you. 


Until then remember: “Sick folks don’t 
last very long.” 


be back soon, so be on hand. 


Lights to Be Placed on Top of 
Manhole Guard-Rail Fences. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada has 
been ordered to place lights on top of man- 
hole guard-rail fences in the future instead 
of on the ground or pavement beneath 
them, according to a rider attached, at the 
suggestion and recommendation of Deputy 
Coroner Hebert, Montreal, Quebec, to a 
jury’s verdict of accidental death. 

The inquest was in connection with a 
recent motor fatality that killed a work- 
man of the Bell company and seriously 
injured two others, when the three men, 
working above ground and within the pro- 
tection of the guard-rail, lighted as usual, 
were struck by an automobile driven across 
the intersection of two streets. The driver 
of the car was exonerated. 
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“I Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling, Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLaIin. 

I wonder why so many technical men. 
especially in the telephone world, after hav- 
ing passed the two-score milestone in life, 
seem to abandon the idea of keeping their 
minds active and abreast of the times? 

Many such men never buy a technical 
book or read a trade journal; actually their 
reading is generally confined to the comic 
supplement of the Sunday newspaper. They 
seem content to rest on past laurels, either 


real or imaginary, and slowly decay 
mentally. 
Modern methods, and new devices 


brought out by progressive manufacturers, 
mean nothing to them as they never bother 
to investigate and ascertain their worth. 
The obsolete methods, adequate in the past, 
to them seem perfect and they do not con- 
sider it possible for anyone to devise a plan 
better suited to meet conditions of an ever- 
changing world. 

They also generally have an antagonistic 
attitude toward all younger men of the 
profession trained in the modern school and 
refuse to give them credit for knowing 
anything. They take a seeming delight in 
criticizing everything younger men do and 
often change a logical plan to one which is 
utterly ridiculous, just for the sake of 
slinging mud at energetic youth. 

It does seem that a man past forty would 
make an effort to keep his mind active and 
alert, because there appears to be no reason 
why he should take the attitude that the 
race is won. Neither should he assume 
that he has attained perfection with age, 
like a keg of corn liquor. 

Instead of condemning a younger man 
and his progressive ideas, a_ friendship 
should be cultivated and the older man 
benefited thereby. The older man by co- 
operating with the younger one and pool- 
ing his experience and knowledge gained 
through costly mistakes, with modern 
learning, should be able to work out an 
arrangement to their mutual benefit. 

A drowning man grasps at a straw, and 
it would seem that an old man who does 
not keep himself up to date, would realize 
that he is slipping and would welcome the 
constructive ideas of the younger man, pick 
out the good ones and the good parts of 
the bad ones for adoption and general 
benefit. 

Successful men in all professions must 
keep abreast of the latest developments by 
constant study of new books and journals 
of their art. One man who is very suc- 
cessful in his chosen profession informs 
me that every technical book he has ever 
purchased—and he has almost a countless 
number—and every journal to which he 


has ever subscribed, have paid him large 
dividends in return. 

Perhaps the principal reason so many 
doctors and lawyers attain renown late in 
life is due to this constant study in connec- 
tion with actual experience, which presents 
a wonderful opportunity for advancement 
to any man, regardless of profession, age 
or station in life. Yes, even though he be 
just an ordinary telephone man and well 
past the midway milestone of life. 


Market News Service of Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
To constantly find new uses for tele- 
phone service so that it may be more valu- 
able to the public, is the aim of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. Another step in that direction is the 
announcement that “market news service” 
has been developed and is now in use in 
more than 40 exchanges in the company’s 

territory. 

The market news service offers to the 
user daily contact with rural subscribers 
by bringing to them, at the same time each 
weekday over the rural lines, the local 
markets, important national markets, weath- 
er reports, correct time and any announce- 
ments of local community interest. 

For example, the owner of a large de- 
partment store uses the market news serv- 
ice not only to give the local and national 
markets, but also to announce specials for 











SELLING THE SERVICE 


By Joun G. REYNOLDs. 


1. Don’t be afraid to talk sales to busy 
men. When a man is busy it’s a sure sign 
that he is producing. Show him how he 
can produce more business through the use 
of adequate telephone service, and he will 
sign on the dotted line. 

2. To make sales, you must have con- 
fidence in yourself, confidence in telephone 
service, and your prospect must have con- 
fidence in you. 

3. I have heard of employes endeavoring 
to sell prospects, by bringing out the fact 
that their sales records are not as good as 
other employes. Such employes are trying 
to make the prospect feel sorry for them, 
thinking that they will buy. But remem- 
ber, it is impossible to gain pity without 
gaining contempt. 

4. It’s the constant plugger who makes 
the sales. The man who tries once, and 
then says, “I can’t sell,” will never go far 
in this world of business, where it takes 
determination to make good. 

5. Put this under your head; it will 
help you to make sales: “If you think you 
can sell, you will sell. If you think you 
can’t sell, you won't sell.” 
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the following day in his grocery and ladies’ 
ready-to-wear departments. A well-known 
livestock dealer uses the service as an aid 
in the purchase of livestock of all kinds. 
A produce dealer keeps in daily touch with 
the rural subscribers in his area and, as a 
result, his volume of business has grown 
materially. 

Because of the rapidly changing markets, 
and because business men everywhere are 
constantly seeking to reduce the cost of 
selling and to increase their volume, the 
company’s market news service has met 
with widespread approval. Evidence of this 
fact is shown by letters which have been 
received by the company from not only the 
users of this service, but from the people 
on the farm who listen each day to the 
market reports. 

The market news service was developed 
for use over the company’s rural lines in 
magneto and manual exchanges. Each 
weekday when the time arrives to give out 
the market news report, the subscriber oi 
the service signals the operator who puts 
up from three to five lines and then gives 
a general line call over them. The sub- 
scriber at his place of business, speaking 
from his telephone, then gives the market 
report and any other announcements he 
desires to give to rural patrons on thes: 
lines. 

In the larger exchanges where there are 
a number of lines serving the rural area, 
an amplifier is installed so that it can be 
placed in the connection by the operator, 
so that as many as ten lines may be put 
up at one time. This effects a saving in 
the time required to give these daily an- 
nouncements. 

The market news service was developed 
by the general commercial department of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The cost of the service is based on the 
number of rural lines at each exchange. 





Competing Exchange Established 


in Georgia by Former Owner. 

Glennville, Ga., is experiencing a prcblem 
that has probably happened to very few 
towns of its size in the United States. Two 
telephone systems are in full operation 
there—one, that of the Southeastern Tele- 
phone Co. of Georgia, and the other an In- 
dependent system known as the Sikes Tele- 
phone Co., recently opened. 

The new system, which commenced oper- 
ation June 15, is managed by C. R. Sikes, 
a local man, who has had years of expeti- 
ence in the telephone business, and former 
owner of the only system in Glennville. 
There were approximately 165 city sub- 
scribers and more than 200 rural switched 
stations when Mr. Sikes sold to Foreman 
& Co. of Chicago in 1928. 
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The exchange finally became the property 
of the Southeastern company, a subsidiary 
of the Federal Public Service Co. which 
went into receivership on May 20, 1932. 

This spring Mr. Sikes was urged to in- 
stall a competing exchange, as the total 
number of stations served by the existing 
company was considerably under 200 sta- 
The Southeastern company being in 
the hands of the ccurt was unable to sell 
the local exchange. As no authorization 
for a competing exchange is required by 
law from the Georgia commission, it was 
necessary to obtain permission only from 
the city council before starting a competing 
company. The council granted a franchise 
to Mr. Sikes and his associates immediately 
fellowing their application. 

According to Mr. Sikes this is the first 
competitive exchange, of which he _ has 
knowledge, to be established in Georgia 
since he began operating some 30 years ago. 
When service opened on June 15, the Sikes 
Telephone Co. had about as many stations 
as the older company. On July 1, the town 
subscribers of the older company, were 
than those of the new exchange, 
while the rural stations of the latter were 


tions. 


more 


about double those of the older company. 

The new company received encourage- 
ment from its subscribers in the way of 
cash payment for service in advance, in 
some cases as much as a year. For pay- 
ment of service in advance, some furnished 
poles, crossarms, and one party several 
miles of wire. 

Glennville has never had a _ telegraph 
office, being reached by telephone from the 
nearest Western Union office. This service 
has been extended to the Sikes company, 
which operates a telephone line terminating 
in the same telegraph office. It is hoped to 
obtain long distance telephone connections 
as the need for it increases. 

The local franchise of the older company 
had expired before the competing com- 
pany was organized, and no attempt was 
made to have it extended or renewed. The 
Glennville city authorities, hcwever, have 
taken no stand against its continuing oper- 
ating. 


Listing the Loudest and Faintest 
Noises Ever Heard. 

Measurements of some of the loudest 
and faintest noises in the world and of 
many familiar noises in between are listed 
in a new “noise thermometer” - prepared 
by the E. E. Free Laboratories, of New 
York City, and published by the American 
Institute of Physics. 

Expressed in the new units of “decibels,” 
representing the degrees of the noise ther- 
mometer scale, a boiler factory rates 105 
to 115 of the decibel degrees; even louder 
than thunder, which averages only about 
95 of the same units. A lion can roar as 
loudly as average thunder, for this roar 
has been measured as 95 decibels. A dog 
harking, piano practice, and even ordinary 
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conversation at a party, may be as loud 
as 70 decibels, which also is about the 
average noise of a city street. 


The loudest noise in the world unfor- 
tunately was never measured. It is be- 
lieved to have been the explosion of the 
volcano of Krakatoa in 1883, the noise of 
which was heard nearly 3,000 miles away 
and was proved by delicate instruments to 
have traveled seven times around the 
earth. When Krakatoa blew up the new 
instruments for accurate measurement of 
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| Gertificate OF Appreciation | 
Associated Gelephone | 
| Company | 
| She Officials, Council and People of the 

| €ity of Long Beach, Caiifornia, feel it 
a privilege to convey this expression of 

appreciation and thanks to you for your 

unselfish spirit and splendid codperation 
rendered in the trying days following the 
earthquake of March 10, 1933. 





& FuAl. 
Mayor. 








Lt ht. 
ity Manager. 











Certificate Presented to Associated Tele- 

phone Co., Ltd., Long Beach, Calif., Rela— 

tive to the Company’s Activities Following 
the Earthquake of March 10, 1933. 


in the decibel units had not been 
invented but calculations based on the dis- 
tance at which the Krakatoa noise was 
heard indicate that it may have equalled 
180 or 190 decibels. 

At the other extreme, the faintest ordi- 
nary noise is the rustling of leaves in a 
slight breeze in an unoccupied forest. 
This is listed as about 17 decibels. Insects 
or other animals make most actual forests 
considerably noisier. For example, one 
purring cat makes a noise of about 25 
decibels. In an underground vault in 
New York City, at night and with every 
possible source of sound avoided, instru- 
ments still registered 22 decibels, due to 
noises carried through the city’s founda- 
tion of solid rock. 

Anything near an absolute zero of noise 


noise 


is impossible if even one human being is 
present, for measurements show that the 
beating heart and the circulating blood 
inside one human body make a noise of 
1¢ to 15 decibels. 

Like below-zero temperatures, noises 
below zero are theoretically possible. since 
the zero of the standard noise thermometer 
is set to correspond with the faintest noise 
which average human ears can hear when 
protected from all 


outside noise by a 
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scund-proof telephone receiver. On earth 
this probably is the actual zero of noise, 
for it has been computed that continual 
movement of the atoms of matter creates a 
tiny noise about of this intensity. 
side space, 


In out- 
however, noise may be far 
below zero, just as is true of temperature. 

The thousands of measurements of 
actual noises used for the scale of the 
noise thermometer have been made _ by 
electric noise meters, some of which have 
been developed by the E. E. Free organiza- 
tion. These noise meters now are used in 
factories to measure and control the noise 
of fans, vacuum cleaners and other ma- 
chinery; by police or health officers to 
measure city noises, inspect noisy automo- 
biles or control alleged noise nuisances; by 
musicians, singing teachers and students of 
public speaking to measure the exact loud- 
ness of music or speech, and for many 
other practical purposes. 

Some Telephone Things I Didn’t 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar WILL TELL. 

That telephones on the new airship “Ma- 
con” are equipped with lightning arresters. 

That a Chinese mandarin with 10-inch 
finger nails has a most difficult task using 
a dial telephone. 

That staples having only one point are 
now available and being used in telephone 
work and are a big improvement over the 
old-style, two-point variety. 

That the success of party-line service 
depends on cooperation of users. 

That the length of a span of drop wire 
should be limited to 130 feet 
possible. 

That the new style, drop-wire clips, of 
the type used with parallel drop wire, can 
be used effectively to hold a tree guard on 
a drop wire to prevent slipping. 

That a “goose neck” is a loop left in 
cable which connect relays or other equip- 
ment installed on a swinging gate. 


whenever 





Nebraska Companies Add 4,238 
Stations in Business Campaign. 
Nebraska telephone companies which 

joined in a concerted drive for new busi- 

ness from June 15 to July 15 added 4,238 

stations, according to detailed reports made 

to George M. Kloidy, secretary of the 

Nebraska Telephone Association, which had 

charge of the general direction of the 

movement. This does not take into ac- 
count the number of special services scld, 
which ran into the hundreds. 

Mr. Kloidy says that the drive was a big 
success, and makes it very clear that the 
business is to be had for the going after. 
He suggests, in a bulletin sent to the com- 
panies taking part, that their organizations 
be kept intact, and that there be no letup 
in activities now that the date of the drive 
has ended. He urges the companies to 
disregard the date fixed for the finals, and 
to keep on going after business. 

















Personal Notes from the Field | 





G. Thomas Cartiér has been appointed 
general traffic manager of western Penn- 
sylvania area, Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. He formerly was connected with 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the New York Telephone Co. 

Mr. Cartier attended Pennsylvania 
University, entering the telephone busi- 
ness in 1916. When in college he was 
well known as an athlete and was a 
member of the varsity crew and of the 
track team. 

J. W. Howatt, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
provisional estimate engineer of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., has been ap- 
pointed commercial representative of the 
company. Mr. Howatt was supervisor of 
telephones for the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission from 1915, when 
the commission took over the regulation 
of telephones, until August 1, 1929, when 
he resigned to become associated with the 
Northwestern Bell company. 

Mr. Howatt started in telephone work as 
night operator at Wabasha, Minn., in 1897, 
while he was still in school. He was with 
several Independent telephone companies 
until 1905 when he went with the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. as wire chief 
at St. Cloud, Minn. He was shortly pro- 
moted to the position of manager at 
St. Cloud and in 1907 was transferred to 
Wadena as district manager. 

Two years later, Mr. Howatt returned 
to St. Cloud as district plant chief, which 
position he heid until 1914 when he was 
transferred to Minneapolis as outside plant 
engineer. The following year he became 
supervisor of telephones with the Minne- 
sota commission where he remained unil 
1929, at which time he returned to the 
employ of the Northwestern Bell company. 

J. G. Crane, newly-elected director of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, celebrated this month his 30th 
anniversary in telephone work. Mr. Crane 
graduated from Purdue University in 1903 
with a degree of B. S. in E. E. The honor- 
ary degree of Electrical Engineer was con- 
ferred upon him in 1923 by his alma mater. 

He entered the employ of the Western 
Electric Co. as a student apprentice in the 
old Clinton street plan in Chicago in July of 
1903. After several months in the cabling 
and switchboard wiring departments he was 
sent to New York on switchboard installa- 
tino work on Long Island. Following 
about six months of this work he entered 
the Western Electric Co.’s shop in New 
York City and shortly thereafter went 
into the equipment engineering department 
where he spent three years. 

In 1907 Mr. Crane was transferred to 


the Hawthorne works of the Western 


Electric Co. and in 1909 was sent to Okla- 
homa City, Okla., as superintendent of 
equipment and maintenance for the Pio- 
neer Telephone & Telegraph Co. He re- 
mained there until 1912 when the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. was organized 
and he was transferred to its general head- 
quarters in St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Crane’s connection with the Inde- 
pendent industry commenced in 1915 when 
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J. G. Crane, Vice-President and General 

Manager Telephone Bond & Share Co., 

Chicago, IIl., This Month Completed 30 
Years in the Telephone Field. 


he became associated with Theodore Gary 
& Co. as general superintendent of the 
Kansas City Home Telephone Co. He also 
had charge of other Gary properties in 
Kansas, Missouri, Texas and Illinois. 

When the Home and Bell properties in 
Kansas City were consolidated into the 
Kansas City Telephone Co. about 1920, 
Mr. Crane became general manager of the 
merged properties and operated them until 
they were sold to the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. He continued the opera- 
tion of the properties for about one year 
after that time. 

When Diversified Investments, Inc., now 
the Telephone Bond & Share Co., was 
organized by Theodore Gary & Co. in 1925 
Mr. Crane became its president and con- 
tinued in that position until recently when 
rearrangements were made in the officials 
due to the depression. He is now vice- 
president and general manager of the Tele- 
phone Bond & Share Co. and vice-presi- 
dent of Theodore Gary & Co., specializing 
in the operation of telephone properties. 

Until about a year ago Mr. Crane re- 
sided in Kansas City, Mo., but moved to 
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Chicago when the operating headquarters 
of the Telephone Bond & Share Co. were 
established there. 

Warren S. Miller, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed division general man- 
ager for Kansas of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. it was announced re- 
cently. He succeeds Philip H. Hopkins 
who retired July 1. 

Mr. Miller began his telephone career 
at St. Louis in 1921 as engineering clerk, 
after graduating from the school of com- 
merce and finance of Washington uni- 
versity, St. Louis. He has made rapid 
strides in the business, becoming rate 
engineer in 1923, and general rate engi- 
neer two years later. 

In January, 1927, he was named com- 
mercial engineer for Kansas and west- 
ern Missouri, with headquarters at 
Kansas City. Three years later he re- 
turned to St. Louis as general commer- 
cial engineer for the company, which 
position he held until his present ap- 
pointment. 

J. E. Macpherson, vice-president of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, now 
completing his second year as president 
of the Montreal, Quebec, Boy Scouts 
Association and as chairman of the Dis- 
trict Scout Council, has been appointed 
district commissioner, placing him at 
the head of the active field work of the 
various branches of scouting scattered 
throughout the Montreal district. 


Obituary. 

William A. Childs, one of early tele- 
phone switchboard manufacturers—the so- 
called Law switchboard—died on July 16 at 
his home in Los Angeles, Calif., at the age 
of 87. 

From 1868 until he moved to California 
in 1909 Mr. Childs lived in Englewood. 
N. J. He helped establish the first telephones 
there, calling on the residents and business 
houses with the first subscription list. He 
served on the city council for several years. 

Mr. Childs was a superintendent of life 
insurance agencies when, in 1874, he formea 
the Law Telegraph Co., which provided 
rapid communication between lawyers’ of- 
fices and the courts through the use of 
dial printing instruments. Later he and 
his associates devised an early switchboard 
or “central office,’ which was retained 
when telephones replaced the dial instru- 
ments. 

When the Bell Telephone Co. of New 
York took over the telephone business in 
Englewood, N. J., about 1878, the Law 
Telegraph Co. continued to manufacture 
and install its switchboards for the tele- 
phone companies in Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and other cities. The business was ulti- 
mately sold to the Western Electric C« 
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Massachusetts Hearing on Rate Bases 


Rates of New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. Based on Relative Values 
and Total Costs —State Lines Established as Unit Area for Operations Anal- 
yses—Company Asserts Measured Service Unsuited to All Subscriber Groups 


Repeated efforts to force Lambert N. 
Whitney, assistant operating vice-presi- 
dent, to admit that the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. should build 
rate schedules on the basis of analyzing 
classified service costs featured the July 17 
hearing before the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities in the pending rate 
case. W. C. Marshall appeared for the 
petitioners and George R. Grant 
present as company counsel. 

In reply to cross-questioning, Mr. Whit- 
ney said that the company has been con- 
stantly at work studying its rates for the 
past 30 years. He pointed out that the 
establishment of an eight-mile radius for 
measured service in the Boston metropoli- 
tan district was not “something pulled out 
of the air haphazard,” but was the out- 
come of long study going back in 
some respects to a report filed many years 
ago by D. C. and W. B. Jackson (later 
Jackson & Moreland) on the economics of 
telephone service in Massachusetts. 

The witness said that 90 per cent of the 
telephone traffic in metropolitan Boston 
terminates within eight miles of the cen- 
tral office where it originates. 
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The cen- 
tral office is used in fixing local exchange 
rates without exception. The flat rate 
service in the district covers all subscribers 
in central offices that are contiguous to 
those in which the call originates, but 
downtown Boston is not included in these 
contiguous areas because if this were done 
it would give the subscriber access to too 
many telephones for a flat-rate 
price. 

In general, the company tries to set up 
for these zones a flat-rate service which 
has a smaller number of stations than the 
measured service, which covers the eight- 
mile radii. It would be impracticable to 
divide up downtown Boston and obtain a 
properly balanced flat-rate schedule, he 
stated. No flat-rate service is available in 
downtown Boston. 

Contentions of Petitioners’ Attorney. 

Mr. Marshall said that he owed the com- 
mission a public duty to try to bring out 
the necessity for considering costs of par- 
ticular classes of service in adjudicating 
rates. Commissioner Webber asked: 
“Have we power to ‘chop up’ a rate sched- 
ule, or should we find out what the com- 
pany is getting from its rates as a whole?” 

Mr. Marshall contended that the board 
must make some kind of an attempt to 
gauge the profitableness of service classes. 
He admitted, in reply to a query by Mr. 
Grant, that he favored increasing business 
station rates, if as he believes, residential 
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service is bearing too great a proportion 
of the company’s costs. Downtown busi- 
ness houses in Boston, he said, are not 
sharing their proper cost burden. 

Mr. Grant declared that not a scintilla 
of evidence had been produced to show 
that the company’s rates are too high. He 
challenged Mr. Marshall to prove that 
the schedule is unfair and unreasonable in 
any particular, before asking the commis- 
sion to revise the existing charges. 

Hypothetical Figures Attacked. 

I-xtended figures were then presented by 
Mr. Marshall with the intent of seeking 
answers throwing light upon classified 
service costs. He set up a hypothetical 
exchange consisting of the following: a 
switchboard with 22 “A” positions, 2 “B” 
and 12 toll positions; a subscribers’ multi- 
ple providing for 4,100 lines; 3,590 ex- 
change circuits and 7,388 main stations, of 
which 1,234 were business and 6,154 resi- 


dential. Applying the company’s schedule 
tc these, Mr. Marshall computed that the 
monthly exchange revenue would be 
$27,694. 


He proceeded no further before a chal- 
lenge was advanced by Mr. Whitney to the 
effect that the data were incomplete be- 
cause excess measured service was omitted ; 
also that the data gave nothing like the 
maximum monthly base rate revenue to be 
expected from such a setup. Other sources 
of revenue were omitted, the witness said. 

Mr. Grant interjected the comment that 
the “arithmetical gymnastics” of the peti- 
tioners’ attorney were not germane to the 
case. Mr. Marshall said that he proposed 
tc show that the company’s rate-making 
theory was impracticable. 

Commissioner Webber intimated that the 
use of hypothetical set-ups is allowable if 
the witness is questioned as to their resu'ts. 
He expressed the opinion that the witness 
desired to avoid replying in _ loosely- 
worded phrases that might not harmonize 
with his theories. Mr. Whitney said that 
telephone schedules are not built up any- 
where in the United States on costs of 
specific service. 

“If we should attempt this,” said the 
witness, “we would at once get into the 
problem of joint costs of fixed capital, 
labor and material. This involves almost 
insuperable difficulties. One moment a 
station is employed for toll service and 
the next in local communication; one 
minute an operator handles one type of 
business and the next, another type. It is 
practically impossible to segregate joint 
costs with reference to fixed capital, labor 
and supplies.” 
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The witness declared that the company’s 
schedules are most emphatically based upon 
costs, carefully and logically developed to 
cover all outlays. Since the 1925 rate 
case, the state of Massachusetts has been 
taken as the unit for combined grouping 
of revenues and costs. “Having deter- 
mined the total costs of service with all 
financial requirements for this unit,” said 
the witness, “we develop specific rates on 
the basis of the relative value of the 
service.” 


Relative Value of Service. 

This relative value is based on clearly 
apparent differences. Thus, exchange 
service in a group of 15,000 subscribers is 
obviously greater in value than where but 
500 subscribers are connected to the 
switchboard. The relative value of toll 
service is based primarily on the length of 
haul. A call from Boston to Portland is 
naturally worth more and costs the com- 
pany more than one from Boston to Lynn. 
An individual line is naturally of greatei 
relative value than a party line. A 20- 
minute toll conversation has more relative 
value than one lasting three minutes, and 
a private branch exchange serving 100 
stations has greater relative value than one 
serving 10. 

These relative values are not inconsist- 
ent with the costs. The company does not 
agree with the theory that the value of 
service should be expressed in terms of 
what the subscriber may think it is worth 
or what he may be able to pay for it. 

Answering an inquiry by F. H. Sulli- 
van, Mr. Whitney said that the commis- 
sion had approved in 1925 the plan of 
setting up the company’s costs on a state- 
wide basis, and that while it might be 
theoretically feasible to keep costs on the 
basis of smaller units like counties, it would 
be hard to maintain consistent rates and 
would involve heavy accounting burdens. 
“Old Dr. Allocate would be called in often, 
would he not?” interjected Commissioner 
Wells. The witness said that the tele- 
phone instrument itself is a good example 
of plant used in different kinds of service 
at varying periods. 

Grades of Service. 

Mr. Marshall attempted to get the wit- 
ness to discuss the results of assuming that 
all the subscribers in one exchange took 
single party-line service, but was unable 
to make headway in this way. The witness 
refused to concede the economic possibili- 
ties of subscriber set-ups which he re- 
garded as futile and impractical, as bases 
for comment. He asserted that if the 
subscribers in any area do not take par- 
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ticular classes of service, the company feels 
justified in withdrawing these. 

He stoutly defended the various grades 
of service listed in the current schedules, 
and pointed out that every one of these 
grades and types is purchased somewhere 
in the five states served by the New Eng- 
land company’s system. He declared that 
no witness could reply to questions based 
on illogical premises. 

A long discussion took place regarding 
the fitness of rates to different times of 
day as an encouragement of to‘l service. 
The witness asserted that while the lower 
differentials in station-to-station rates were 
set up for night patronage, the main object 
was not to utilize plant and labor standing 
idle but to stimulate revenue through the 
use of service not otherwise available at 
such attractive rates. 

Incidentally the night business helps the 
telephone system load-factor, like off-peak 
power sales in the central station field, 
Commissioner Stone said, and the witness 
agreed. In reality the telephone company 
created a peak load when its night toll 
service began to be popular. 


Company’s Defense Witness. 

Mr. Marshall asked the witness if addi- 
tional business would not result from 
reduced rates. Mr. Whitney readily ad- 
mitted this, but stated that it should not 
be forgotten that if lower rates brought 
1,000 new subscribers into the system, the 
cuts in the rates paid by the existing mil- 
lion subscribers would probably bury the 
additional revenue in an ocean of losses. 

The witness further said, in reply to a 
query by Mr. Marshall, that it would be 
utterly impracticable to establish either 
flat-rate or measured service exchange 
schedules varying according to the time of 
day, as in toll service. The clerical end 
of the work would be extremely compli- 
cated, costly to administer, and very irri- 
tating to subscribers. Monitored exchange 
service in place of flat-rate facilities would 
cause great dissatisfaction except on the 
measured service schedules. It would be 
neither one nor the other, and would gen- 
erate friction galore. 

The New England company’s two-party 
measured service is recorded by tickets in 
manual exchanges, single party service 
being metered. Measured service is metered 
(by a different type of equipment) in 
machine-switching service. The witness 
said that there is no douht some abuse of 
flat-rate service in the less densely-popu- 
lated areas, but the cost of trying to 
measure such service exceeds the losses. 

Answering an inquiry, he stated that in 
his opinion the full suburban flat-rate 
Service in the metropolitan Boston area 
should be replaced by measured service. 
This is sold for $4.50 per month in two- 
Party service and for $5.50 on single 
Party lines. On the other hand, it would 
be very undesirable to withdraw the con- 
tiguous flat-rate service now prevailing. 
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Excess calls are billed at four cents in 
business locations and at three cents in 
residential service, because of the greater 
value attached to the business facilities. 

Joint costs represent about 95 per cent 
of the total costs of service. Mr. Marshall 
asked why the subscriber who uses but a 
few calls a month should be asked to pay 
the same rate as a user of several times 
the same number of calls. The witness 
said that it is impossible to draw the line 
too closely, and that the vast number of 
different users must be subjected to aver- 
ages in rate-making. 

Mr. Marshall suggested the desirability 
of establishing rates on the basis of a 
service charge plus a stated price per call; 
but the witness said it would be imprac- 
ticable and a source of irritation. Service 
charge requirements are taken care of 
sufficiently by existing rates applying to 
different classes of service, but there are 
no concealed service charges in the rate, 
the witness affirmed. 

The so-called crossing point in party- 
line measured service provides for a rate 
schedule designed to prevent over-use of a 
two-party line and to lead the subscriber 
with a large amount of usage to take an 
individual line. In this case the rate per 
message is higher for residential 
than for business. 

The witness said he knew of no rate 
schedule anywhere in the country -where 
the subscriber pays nothing for the pres- 
ence and availability of the telephone in 
his establishmenut but compensates the 
company at a fixed price per message. 
Such a schedule would cost the company 
more, resulting in poorer, less valuable 
and slower service. The hearing 
adjourned to July 19 at Boston. 
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Definitions of Service. 

At the opening of the hearing on July 
19, Mr. Whitney’s cross-examination was 
resumed with a request from Mr. Marshall 
for definitions of service. 
follows, the witness stated: 

“Telephone service—the establishment 
of a means for conversation in accordance 
with the existing schedule of rates; “Ex- 
change service—the establishment of a 
means of conversation between stations in 
a given exchange ;” and “Toll service—the 
establishment of similar facilities between 
stations in different exchanges.” “Other 
services include wiring plans, extension 
station facilities and miscellaneous,” the 
witness said. 

As assistant operating vice-president of 
the New England company, Mr. Whitney 
stated that he was personally responsible 
for rates, but not for sales activities, al- 
though he is concerned in the latter.. He 
preferred to denominate rate areas as 
groups instead of as zones. 

A long discussion took place over the dis- 
tribution of traffic in particular exchange 
areas. The witness reaffirmed that over 90 
per cent of the measured service calls ter- 
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minate within the measured service eight- 
mile radius area, in metropolitan Boston 
exchanges. This was shown by an elabo- 
rate study made in connection with the 
1925 rate case. Mr. Marshall asked if most 
of the calls do not terminate within a 1our 
to five-mile radius, but the witness denied 
this. He said that if this were so, the sub- 
scriber would turn to the flat-rate contigu- 
ous service as more suited to his needs. 


Measured Service. 

Mr. Marshall contended that the meas- 
ured service area is larger than is necessary. 
The witness pointed out that in many ex- 
changes the measured service rate enables 
the subscriber to talk to Boston downtown 
points without extra charge, whereas on the 
flat rate schedules downtown Boston calls 
are billed as tolls. 

Mr. Marshall asked whether an incoming 
or an outgoing call is regarded as more 
valuable to the subscriber, but the witness 
declared that it was impossible to answer 
such a question. The witness again said 
that in his opinion the flat-rate unlimited 
suburban service around Boston should be 
changed as it gives too much to the sub- 
scriber for the amount paid. 


He said that the establishment of the 
five-cent toll charge in and out of Boston 
was based on the value of the eight-mile 
zone service. The Boston metropolitan toll 
rate is five cents for the first eight miles 
of message haul. The witness refused to 
define customers as large users, medium and 
small users. The company tries to fit the 
service to each subscriber’s needs and will 
not force any class of service upon its 
patrons. 

Single party-line subscribers can expect 
no faster reply service from operators than 
those on multi-party lines, the witness said. 
In actual service a subscriber may get a 
quicker response to a call to a small apart- 
ment on a four-party line than to a large 
residence, on account of the shorter dis- 
tance involved in the former. The witness 
said that if the measured service area 
should be reduced, it would prove too small 
for public convenience. 

The distinction between gas and electric 
service charges and similar charges pro- 
posed by Mr. Marshall for telephone appli- 
cation was set forth by Geo. R. Grant, 
counsel for the company. Such a charge 
if applied to telephony would be absorbed 
in the usage of the facilities; in the gas 
and power industries; it is not absorbed,. 
but must be paid in advance of 
charges. 


energy 


The witness did not know of any service 
charges in Bell System telephone rates. F. 
H. Sullivan, for petitioners, said that in 
Great Britain the service charge is the 
basis of telephone rates plus two cents per 
call. The witness said he was open-minded, 
but had not been convinced that service 
charges should be used in American 
telephony. 

Mr. Whitney testified that the large users 
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of measured service in downtown Boston 
use more service than the subscribers to un- 
limited service in the outside areas. It is 
probable that the flat-rate residential user 
generally uses more messages than the 
measured service household patron. No 
flat-rate service is provided in downtown 
Boston. 

The company pays drug stores from 1 to 
20 per cent of the revenue derived from the 
location of pay stations on the premises, 
depending on local conditions. 

No eight-party service is sold by the 
company in cities, this being used only in 
rural territory. The trend is ccnstantly 
toward fewer parties on a line. Subscribers 
are more interested in the towns they can 
reach by telephone from their stations than 
iti the number of stations listed in the local 
exchanges. 

The company’s witness said that many 
subscribers would be getting too little serv- 
ice for their money if the Massachusetts 
revenue was averaged per station and trans- 
lated into an average rate. 

Company employes are constantly being 
trained to insure completion of calls on 
party lines. The witness said that little 
hope exists of training the party-line user 
to handle his service for minimum incon- 
venience to that of others on the line. 

Referring to the commercial survey of 
1927-1929 under the direction of the wit- 
ness, Mr. Whitney said that it produced 
much useful data on trends of population 
and migration of industry, and was com- 
bined at New York with similar data for 
other companies in the Bell system. The 
advent of the depression, however, had 
changed the picture so much that it would 
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now be unsafe to use the report as a basis 
of rates or plant development. Prognoses 
went to 1950 in the investigation. “When 
the time comes to start new construction,” 
said the witness, “we shall probably have to 
begin all over again.” 

On account of the advent of the summer 
recess of the board and the crowded con- 
dition of its docket for early fall, the hear- 
ing was then adjourned until September 18 
at Boston. 


Lincoln, Neb., Company Signs 
Contract with Postal Telegraph. 
Announcement was made Tuesday, July 

25, at Lincoln, Neb., by representatives of 

the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

and the Postal Telegraph Co. of an im- 

portant extension of telegraph service in 

Nebraska. Under the terms of the con- 

tract signed, which becomes _ effective 

August 15, improved communication facili- 

ties for nearly 200 communities in a region 

ot 500,000 population in the 
provided. 


state are 


In operation, the nation-wide telegraph 
service of the Postal Telegraph Co., along 
with its world-wide cable and radio service 
through companies associated with it in the 
International System, will be directly avail- 
able to the people of the territory served 
by the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s service 24 hours of the day through 
its 135 exchanges. 

Under the contract, telephone subscribers 
may send telegraph messages or avail 
themselves of any of the other services 
offered by the company by calling the tele- 
phone office and giving the telegraph opera- 
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tor the message. The charges for the tele- 
graph services will be placed on the regular 
telephone ccmpany statements which are 
sent-out monthly. 

The service is not entirely new, similar 
agreements having been entered into with a 
number of Independent telephone companies 
in widely-scattered sections of the United 
States. Officers of both companies feel that 
they have done an excellent stroke of busi- 
ress for both, since this will add value and 
give added convenience to telephone users. 
At the same time, subscribers will be given 
improved communication facilities, wh‘ch 
in many small communities are now in- 
adequate. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is one of the largest Independent telephcne 
ccmpanies in the country. It serves ex- 
clusively an area of 22 counties, the entire 
southeastern section of Nebraska, the rich- 
est part of that state. 

Its principal officers are Frank H. Woods, 
president, and J. H. Agee, vice-president 
and general manager. Mr. Woods for 
many years has been one of the outstand- 
ing men in the Independent telephone field. 
He was one of the founders of the National 
Independent Telephone Association, and its. 
president for a number of years. 

He was one of the men instrumental in 
bringing to an end 20 years ago the dis- 
astrous competition between the Bell com- 
paniés and the Independents. He helped 
work out with Theodore N. Vail, then head 
of the Bell organization, a nation-wide co- 
operation between the Independent com- 
panies and the Bell. He is also interested 
in other telephone companies, both operating 
and manufacturing. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Teiephone Hearings 


Ohio Commission Refuses to Or- 
der Handset Refund. 

On July 19 the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission denied the application of the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, for an order to 
require the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to re- 
fund the money it collected through an ad- 
ditional charge for handset telephones and 
to eliminate the charge entirely in the 
future. 

Prior to the commission’s ruling, repre- 
sentatives of the Cleveland law department 
charged the company with defrauding the 
public by misrepresenting its authority for 
levying the charge for handsets. 


Nebraska Commission Cites Two 
Companies on Handset Charges. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion has cited the Lincoln Telephone & 

Telegraph and the Nebraska Continental 


Telephone companies to appear September 
1 and show cause why the same rule with 
respect to handset charges should not be 
applied to them as was recently promul- 
gated for the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., and to be effective October 1. This is 
that after a patron has paid 25 cents a 
month extra for a handset for a pericd of 
36 consecutive months, the charge as to 
him will thereafter be eliminated. 

Officers of the companies say that as 
the Bell company has acquiesced in the 
same order, it will be necessary for them 
to do so also, but that coming at this time 
the effect on revenues will be serious. The 
Lincoln company has just got back into the 
black after a number of months of deficits, 
while the Continental has had to discon- 
tinue dividends in order to build up its 
surplus. 

The commission says, in its resolution of 
citation, that numercus complaints have 


come from patrons concerning this charge, 
and that it has also conducted an investi- 
gation on its own initiative. It says that 
the handset does not add to efficiency of 
service, but is merely an added convenience. 
Their use involves a higher initial invest- 
ment and they cost more to maintain. Some 
charge is necessary, it is admitted, to pro- 
tect the large investment of the company 
in standard equipment, and to avoid the 
necessity of increasing the investment which 
would make necessary an increase in rates. 

The added costs, the commission states 
should be borne by the users, but it does 
not follow that the charge for the handset 
should be continued indefinitely. It finds, 
therefore, that the additional elements of 
costs and investment and the public intercst 
therein will be adequately recognized and 
safe-guarded if such charge is limited to 36 
months. 

Commissioner Bolen thinks that an extra 
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charge should be made indefinitely, and 
that probably 15 cents would take care of 
the additional costs. He says that the com- 
mission would be aiding the public interest 
if it would devote its first efforts to re- 
ducing rural rates rather than the rates of 
those who are financially able to pay any 
reasonable rate and to whom a 25-cent a 
month charge is nothing while to a farmer 
it is a whole lot—$3.00 a year. 

Farmers are getting better prices, he says, 
but the full effect of these will not be evi- 
dent for a year. He says that inevitably, 
as the number of these more expensive 
pieces of equipment increase, the investment 
of the companies will be increased, and 
they will be in a position to demand an 
increase of rates in order to secure the 
reasonable return the law says they are 
entitled to receive. 


Vocafilm Charges Unfair Practices 
by A. T. & T. and Subsidiaries. 
The Vocafilm Corp., which until 1929 

had been engaged in the manufacture of 

recording apparatus for motion pictures, 
filed a suit on July 20 in the federal court 
in New York City for $65,953,125 against 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the Western Electric Co., Inc., and the 

Electrical Research Products Co., Inc. 

The plaintiff corporation charged through 
its attorney, Lewis Landes, that the de- 
fendant concerns had contracts with motion 
picture producing companies requiring the 
latter to release pictures only to exhibitors 
who used sound production apparatus con- 
trolled by the defendants. 

This arrangement, it was charged, not 
only ruined the business of the plaintiff 
corporation, but constituted a monopoly in 
restraint of trade and a violation of both 
the Sherman and Clayton anti-trust acts. 

The sum demanded in the suit is based 
on provisions of the Clayton act which 
allows damages, if the plaintiff is upheld. 
of three times the actual loss sustained. 


Tax on Telephones Proposed in 
Utah for State Relief. 


A tax of 25 cents a month on every tele- 
phone and telephone extension used in Utah 
is proposed in a bill under consideration at 
a special session of the legislature. The 
revenue would be used by the governor “to 
effectuate Utah’s industrial recovery in con- 
junction with national industrial recovery.” 

Other bills introduced would levy a 
license fee of 3 cents per 1,000 cubic feet 
of natural gas sold to consumers and ™% 
mill per kilowatt-hour of electricity pro- 
duced in the state. Another measure pro- 
poses a 2 per cent sales tax. 

A bill provides for the construction of 
useful and essential public works in con- 
junction with the federal program, and the 
tax bills all provide that the governor may 
use the revenues “for the guarantee or pay- 
ment of interest on construction projects 
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when and if in his judgment such construc- 
tion will contribute to the relief of unem- 
ployment and assist in rehabilitation of the 
people of the state.” 





Ohio Commission Informs Gover- 
nor Concerning Ohio Bell Case. 
Answering the request of Governor 

George White that the Ohio Public Utili- 

ties Commission submit to him a statement 

of the status of the state-wide Ohio Bell 

Telephone Co. rate case which has been 

before the commission for the past nine 

years, members of the commission sent to 
the chief executive a letter denying re- 

sponsibility for the delay in reaching a 

decision. 

“We intend, if permitted to do so in a 
sane and reasonable way, to approach the 
ultimate decision of the case, controlled by 
law and the evidence in the record,” the 
commission declared. 

“The very nature of the case,” the com- 
mission continued, “the vast amount of 
property involved, the mass of testimony, 
the continuation necessary for the reap- 
praisal of the property under the order of 
the former commissioners and the new 
questions raised by decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court and the federal 
courts, have been the cause for prolonging 
the case rather than any act of the com- 
mission as presently constituted. 

“This commission is anxious to dispose 
of the case at the earliest possible moment, 
not only because speed is desirable, but be- 
cause the case has caused much concern to 
those who do not understand or appreciate 
the difficulties with which the commission 
has been confronted.” 

The statement pointed out that none of 
the present commission members has been 
in office longer than 4% years, while the 
case is two times that age. 

Wisconsin Attorney Claims Tele- 
phone Users Overcharged. 
Challenging an extensive report on the 
condition of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
properties, Alvin C. Reis, special counsel 
for the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission, contended at a hearing on July 20, 
in the commission’s investigation into the 
company’s rates and practices, that tele- 
phone users are in effect charged twice 
for replacements constantly being made by 

the utility. 

The report, prepared by William F. 
Sloan, Chicago consulting engineer, was 
termed by Mr. Reis “an effort to show 
that these engineers don’t let their left 
hand know what their right hand is doing.” 

In his cross-examination, Mr. Reis at- 
tempted to show that the actual and book 
depreciation of the company’s property and 
equipment are inconsistent, and thus tele- 
phone users are really being charged twice 
for replacements. 

Mr. Sloan contended that on the basis of 
proper engineering survey, the company 
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properties are in 91 per cent condition as 
compared to cost and original valuation. 

Inadequacy of exchange equipment in 
its relation to depreciation was discussed 
at length during the hearing. Mr. Sloan 
said he found no equipment that was in- 
adequate to carry the present number of 
subscribers. In general, he said, the com- 
pany follows what is considered good en- 
gineering practice by keeping ahead at all 
times of the immediate service demands. 

He maintained that in arriving at a 
rate-base, deductions should not be made 
for inadequacy as it applies to future 
growth. The rate base, he said, should re- 
flect the present load and not the future 
service demands. 

Chairman Theodore Kronshage, Jr., and 
Fred Hunt, newly-appointed member of 
the commission, conducted the hearing. 
Federal Court Continues Rate 

Case at El Paso, Texas. 

Judge Chas. A. Boynton, of the United 
States District Court, at El Paso, Texas, 
has refused to dismiss the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s injunction 
blocking the -application of lower telephone 
rates in El Paso as specified in a recently- 
enacted city ordinance. 

The Mountain States company posted a 
$50,000 bond to guarantee possible refunds 
if it loses the case, and is collecting the 
higher rates. The amount subscribers have 
paid to the company, above the rates set 
in the present city ordinance, is estimated 
to be about $90,000. 


Hearing on Appeal of the South- 
ern Bell From Reduced Rates. 
August 8 has been tentatively scheduled 

as the date on which a hearing will be held 

in the rate case of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. before L. W. Per- 
rin, of Spartanburg, S. C., special referee 
appointed by the South Carolina Supreme 

Court to take testimony and report to the 

court. 

The tentative date was agreed upon at a 
conference between attorneys for the South 
Carolina Railroad Commission, attorneys 
for the Southern Bell company and Mr 
Perrin. 

The proceedings grew out of the refusal 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to put into effect an order of 
the commission for it to reduce its exchange 
rates 20 per cent and the special charge 
for desk telephones from 50 to 25 cents. 
Handset Charge of Southwestern 

Bell Taken Under Advisement. 

The investigation by the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission into the reasonable- 
ness of a differential or extra charge for 
handset telephones, which was a feature of 
the hearing before the commission on June 
29, was continued indefinitely except as to 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
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Design and comfort 
appropriate 


to its setting 


ON THE crest of a wooded hill, beneath tall old 
trees, architect and owner have fitted this low, ram- 
bling home most comfortably into its natural set- 
ting. And comfort is the keynote of its interior 
planning. Everywhere is adequate space. There are 
separate personal apartments for family and guests 
— with telephones carefully located for privacy and 
convenience. 

The telephone arrangements were planned and 
included in the blueprints, with the assistance of 
the local telephone company. Nine outlets are placed 
for maximum accessibility. Built-in conduit in walls 
and floors eliminates unsightly wiring, allows for 
future additional outlets, and insures against most 
service interruptions. 

Pre-planned telephone convenience is an 


important factor in the livability of the modern 


Built-in conduit and nine outlets, 
including one in the basement, 
provide for telephone conve- 
nience in the residence of Mr. 
George P. Berkey, Greenleaf Ave., 
Green Hills, Portland, Oregon. 
Roscoe D. Hemenway, Architect, 
Portland. 


home. Your local telephone company will gladly 
help you work out its details in projects of any size 
or character. Just call the Business Office and ask 

for “Architects? and Builders’ Service.” No 


charge or obligation, of course. 
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eLonvenien e 


INTO THE 


ARCHITECT'S 


PLANS 





A HOME where telephone arrangements have been 
arefully planned and built-in during construction offers the utmost 
telephone convenience and efficiency to its occupants. Co-operation 


etween architect, owner, and telephone engineer assures adequate 


tlets for present and future needs. 


"Fhe advertisement on the opposite page is one 
t a series appearing in architectural magazines. Addressed to 
rchitects, these advertisements feature floor plans showing actual 
tlephone installations and photographs of the residences. They 
uggest the appeal of telephone convenience, and explain the 


implicity, flexibility, and mechanical advantages of built-in conduit. 


Such advertising should stimulate pre-planned tele- 
hone construction and increase subscriber good will through the 


ervice afforded by built-in telephone arrangements. 


N ADVERTISEMENT OF THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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The hearing covered an investigation into 
the general telephone rates at Muskogee and 
into the rates charzed by telephone compa- 
nies throughout Oklahoma for handset tele- 
phones. The hearing proceeded for three 
days in the Muskogee case and in the hand- 
set case as related to the Southwestern Bell 
company, and was taken under advisement 
at the conclusion of the hearing on July 1. 

The Oklahoma ccmmission indicated that 
charges for handset telephones by compa- 
nies other than the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. would not be investigated at the 
present time, the other companies concerned 
being few in number and having but few 
subscribers affected. 


Orders Restoration of Alleged 


Unearned Dividends. 

Directors of three Ohio telephone com- 
panies have been ordered by the Ohio Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission to restore alleged 
unearned dividends paid to capital stock- 
holders from 1927 to 1932 inclusive. The 
companies affected by the order are the 
Warren Telephone Co. of Warren, the Mt. 
Vernon Telephone Corp. of Mt. Vernon 
and the Central Ohio Telephone Corp. of 
Wooster, all of which are subsidiaries of 
the Middle Western Telephone Co. of 
Chicago. 

Directors of these three companies were 
cited to appear before the commission to 
show cause why the commission should not 
carry out the order. By failing to appear 
at a recent hearing before the commission, 
although they were represented by attor- 
neys, the directors were held to have sub- 
mitted no grounds to avert the order. The 
order was certified recently, after which the 
directors have 30 days in which to go into 
court to ask for a stay of execution. 

According to the commissicn’s investiga- 
tors the companies paid the unearned divi- 
dends from 1927 to 1932, inclusive. In 
these years, the report charged, the War- 
ren Telephone Co. had a deticit of $25,217, 
and paid dividends totalling $60,025; the 
Mt. Vernon Telephone Corp. had a net in- 
come of $14,520, while dividends amounted 
to $63,025 were paid and the Ohio Central 
Telephone Corp. had an operating defic:t of 
$197,365, but paid dividends of $182,525. 

The commission also crdered that all of 
the evidence in the case be turned over to 
the attorney general of Ohio for such pro- 
cedure that he may deem necessary. 


Small New York Company Re- 


duces Connection Charges. 
On July 18, revisions of the schedule of 
rates of the Red Jacket Telephone Co. 


which reduce all service connection 
charges, were filed with the New York 
Public Service Commission. This com- 


pany serves the villages of Shortsville and 
Manchester, N. Y., and the hamlets of 
Littleville and Farmingtcn Station in On- 
tario county. 
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Under the revised rates all connection 
charges will be as low or lower than com- 
parable charges of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. except for extension bells and 
gongs for which the charge is $1.00 more 
than the New York company’s charge. 

The revisions provide that service con- 
nection charges applying to new or addi- 
tional facilities will be reduced from $3.50 
to $3.00 for each main station; from $3.50 
to $2.00 for each extension station; and 
from $3.50 to $2.00 for each extension bell 
and gong. 

The service connection charge applying 
where facilities are in place, with no 
change in price or location of equipment, 
is made $1.00 where all facilities are re- 
tained with lapse in service. Without 
lapse in service the connection charge is 
reduced from $1.50 to $1.00 for one unit 
and from $3.00 to $1.00 for two or more 
units. 

Nebraska Commissioners Agree on 
Rural Switching Order. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion broke its six months’ record the other 
day when all members agreed upon an order 
affecting telephone rates. Complaint had 
been filed with the commission by five small 
companies, most of them mutuals, against 
the Nebraska Continental Telephone Co. 
These were the Central Sales Telephcne 
Co., the Macon Telephone Co , the Kearney 
County Telephone Co., the Moline Tele- 
phone Co. and the West Salem Telephone 
Co. They all operate rural lines out of 
Hildreth in Franklin and Kearney counties, 
being switched at Hildreth by the Con- 
tinental company. 

They complained that the rates charged 
are excessive and unjust; that they were 
fixed several years ago when the cost cf 
labor and materials were high and at a 
time when the complaining subscribers were 
able to pay the rates. On account of the 
low prices of agricultural prcducts at the 
time the complaint was filed, they say they 
cannot pay the rates. 

The testimony was that many of their 
own subscribers had disconnected their 
telephones and others were threatening to 
de so. They represented that this would 
decrease the value of the service to the 
Continental company’s subscribers in Hil- 
dreth and cause it to lose subscribers and 
revenues. The monthly switchinz rate was 
and is 50 cents, but a reduction of a third 
was demanded. 

The testimony showed that although the 
original order was for limited daily service, 
the company then in ownership established, 
and since then subscribers have been given, 
24-hour service. The Continental company 
denied that the rates were unjust and ex- 
cessive, and showed that in addition to serv- 
ice at Hildreth the subscribers of the rural 
companies were given free service to seven 
other towns—Bloomington, Franklin, Camp- 
bell, Macon, Naponee, Upland and Wilcox, 
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those at Bloomington and Franklin being 
cwned by the Continental. 

The company also showed that the rates 
were so low that they did not pay the cost 
of giving the service, and that any further 
reductions would be confiscatory. 

The commission found that it would be 
impossible under the showing made to re. 
duce switching charges. It was found that 
the annual cost for switching was $9.37 a 
year, a deficit of 28.1 tents per month. It 
also found that while Hildreth exchange 
has suffered the loss of 60 company-owned 
stations since December, 1931, only 15 of 
the switched subscribers have disconnected, 
the main loss being business and town resi- 
dence stations. 

Commissioner Bollen, exponent of the 
value of service theory in rate-making, 
said that the loss of switched subscribers 
is not in excess of those who are unable to 
pay the rate, and that there is no evidence 
to show that the value of the service is 
less than the present rate charged. 

He said that substantial evidence had 
been adduced to show that the value of 
the service to business and city residence 
subscribers is not worth the present rate 
charged by the respondent, but these sub- 
scribers are not the complainants. Being 
unable to make any reduction based on 
either the cost or value of the service, it 
is without power to make any reductions, 
and dismissed the case. 

Chairman Randall of the commission said 
that as the order was one of dismissal, he 
signed it, but that he takes no stock what- 
ever in the theory of his colleagues that 
value of service or ability to pay have any 
relation to rates. He added: 

“With one or two exceptions every tele- 
phone order written by Commissioner Bol- 
len since he came on the commission last 
January has been saturated with political 
bunk from one end to the cther. The con- 
clusions have not been based on the testi- 
mony or the law, but have been based on 
promises made during the campaign that 
if elected he would reduce telephone rates. 
At that time he had not ascertained whether 
these rates could be reduced in accordance 
with the constitution or the law. 


“Since coming on the commission he has 
undertaken to fix telephone rates accord- 
ing to the price of cats, wheat, corn and 
other farm commodities—and _ telephone 
rates are not made in that way. They are 
determined by the value of the property, 
the cost of-furnishing the service, and a 
reasonable return; but in order to carry out 
campaign pledges, his own conclusions 
have been to reduce them in accordance 
with the value of these commodities. If 
this isn’t pure political bunk, I would like 
to know what it is. 

Since he came on the commission and 
started tinkering with rates, the prices of 
farm products have increased three cr four 
times what they were. We would be in 4 
pretty mess trying to make rates keep pace 
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with them, especially at a time when most 
ot the companies are in the red and have 
been drawing upon their reserves almost 
to the point of exhaustion, where they have 
not been exhausted. I shall not be a party 
to any program that would make their con- 
dition worse and bring about a situation 
where service and rates would be seriously 
disturbed.” 


New York Telephone Co. to Issue 
Stock to Pay Indebtedness. 

On July 14 the New York Telephone Co. 
was authorized by the New York Public 
Service Commission to issue not later than 
September 1 up to $50,000,000 of capital 
stock to be sold at $100 par to the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. The stock 
will discharge a like amount of indebted- 
ness owing to the A. T. & T. Co. as of 
December 31, 1932. 

The commission’s crder is an interim one 
on the company’s petition for authority to 
issue $109,741,300 par amount of capital 
stock to be sold for cash to holders of its 
common stock now outstanding. Of this 
amount, $105,950,000 would be used to pay 
and discharge indebtedness to the A. T. & 
I. Co. for advances made, and $3,791,340 
for the redemption of $3,610,800 principal 
amount of refunding mortgage 20-year 6 
per cent gold bonds, series A, at 105 per 
cent of par. 


Nebraska Continental Refused Au- 


thority to Take Over Exchange. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has denied the application of the Ne- 
braska Continental Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to issue $34,700 of its stock to 
enable it to take over the exchange at 
Platte Center, owned by the Telephone 
Bond & Share Co., a foreign corporation, 
and make it a part of the Nebraska group 
of companies. The exchange is located 14 
niles from Columbus, the headquarters 
city of the Nebraska Continental Tele- 
phone Co., and its accounts have been kept 
there since the Platte Center company was 
purchased and has also been operated from 
there. 

The commission finds that the operating 
results of the Platte Center exchange for 
the year ending April 30 last show a deficit 
of $1,191.65 and while the operating re- 
sults of the Continental company for the 
same period show a balance of $37,620 
available for interest, dividends and sur- 
Pius, it has been deemed advisable to sus- 
pend dividends on outstanding stock to 
Protect surplus. 

The company contended that certain sav- 
ings in operating expenses could be made 
if the Platte Center corporation were dis- 
solved and the company made an integral 
part of the Continental corporation. The 
Commission says that no doubt there would 
be some savings, such as corporation tax 
and economies in the way of accounting, 
and also perhaps by joint use of plant 


employes on the two exchanges. The ap- 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 11. 

1. If a messenger call is cancelled after 
arrangements have been made to notify 
the called party to come to the tele- 
phone, “CA” is a chargeable report. 
It is assumed that such arrangements 
have been made if the TTC has been 
authorized to notify the called party 
to come to the telephone. 


2. This is not a traffic problem and the 
operator should take no action in the 
matter. The condition may be reported 
to the manager. 

a 5a. 

4. Yes. 

5. The standard operating practice does 


not contain any instructions in regard 
to giving out information of this kind. 
Giving out unauthorized information 
may resuit in embarrassment to the 
operator giving out the report and to 
the telephone company. 








plicant, however, it says, has failed to show 
where the consolidation of the two ex- 
changes would be of any substantial benefit 
te the Nebraska Continental Telephone Co., 
the record not being clear that if all the 
economies were put into effect in the oper- 
ation of the Platte Center company it 
will be able to operate at a profit. 

If economic conditions improve and the 
revenues at Platte Center should increase 
as a result of the general increase in price 
levels, it is possible that it may operate 
at a profit, but the commission cannot 
pretend to say when this will take place. 
In the meantime, says the commission, its 
operation would probably be a burden on 
the revenues of the Continental company. 

The commission says it can see where 
the proposed consolidation might be help- 
ful to the Platte Center company, but fails 
to see where the merger of properties and 
accounts would be of any benefit to the 
Continental company at this time. The 
commission believes, and so finds, that the 
issuance and sale of the stock as applied 
for is not reasonably required for the pur- 
poses of the corporation. The petition is 
dismissed without prejudice to a new ap- 
plication if and when the operating results 
at Platte Center show a profit after all 
charges. 


Hearing on Residence Rate for 
Certain Professional Offices. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion closed hearings on July 12 in New 
York City on the demand of chiropodists, 
chiropractors and optometrists for the same 
residential rates for telephone service as 
are extended to other professional groups 
where offices are maintained in residences. 
Ward E. Hinman, assistant engineer for 
the commission, who conducted the hear- 


ings, will submit a report with recommend- 
ations. 
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The New York Telephone Co. maintains 
the ordinary residential rate for office tele- 
phones of physicians, surgeons, dentists, 
osteopaths, veterinary surgeons, nurses and 
Christian Science practitioners whose offices 
are in their homes. Their professions are 
indicated in the telephone directory listings. 

The request for extension of the same 
rate to the complaining groups was made 
by Harry Hertzoff, assistant corporation 
counsel of New York City. It was made 
also by individual practitioners and by 
Harry Kohn, counsel for the New York 
State Optometric Association. 





Denial for Rehearing of Dover, 
Ohio, Rate Case Upheld. 


The Ohio Supreme Court on April 26 
issued a decision upholding the action of the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission, in the 
complaint of the city of Dover et al against 
the Ohio commission et al, when it dis- 
missed an application for a rehearing of 
the rate case because it was filed too late as 
required by statute. 

On April 23, 1929, the Ohio Cities Tele- 
phone Co. filed with the Ohio commission 
a schedule of proposed increased rates in 
the cities of Dover and New Philadelphia 
to become effective on May 24, 1929. The 
commission suspended the new schedule for 
a period of 120 days. After hearings had 
been held the company elected to put the 
new rates into effect under bond, but sub- 
sequently, at the commission’s suggestion, 
returned to the old rates. 

The commission, after negotiations be- 
tween the cities and the company had failed, 
made an appraisal of the property, fixed a 
tentative valuation, and on July 26, 1932, 
entered an order cancelling the proposed 
schedule of increased rates, but relieving 
the company and its sureties from any lia- 
bility under the bonds for the period dur- 
ing which the increased rates had been ig 
effect. 

On August 31, 1932—36 days after the 
issuance of the order—the cities filed a peti- 
tion for a rehearing which was rejected 
because not proffered for filing “within 30 
days after such order made by the commis- 
sion was entered upon its records.” The 
cities appealed from the rejection of the 
petition for rehearing, but the commission 
affirmed its decision. 

The Ohio Supreme Court, in upholding 
the commission’s action, quoted from the 
Jaws of the state and referred to the case 
of the city of Tiffin v. Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission, 110 Ohio St. 659, 145 N. E. 
32; the case of Travis v. Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission, 123 Ohio St. 355, 175 
N. E. 586; and the case of the Red Eagle 
Bus Co. v. Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, 124 Ohio St. 625, 180 N. E. 261, 262. 

“The public utilities commission has some 
procedural rights that must be protected by 
the court,” stated the state supreme court 
in its decision. “All the evidence along this 


(Please turn to page 32.) 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Companies are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


Construction. 

Pana, Itt.—Several months ago the IlIli- 
nois Consolidated Telephone Co. purchased 
a building which it has remodeled. The 
local exchange offices and equipment were 
moved into the building in early July. It 
houses the offices, exchange and switch- 
board rooms, repair department, reception 
rooms, long distance booths and private 
offices of the employes and office force. 

New furniture was installed in all de- 
partments of the building which completes 
the attractive appearance of the office equip- 
ment and remodeled building. The front 
of the building has terra cotta pillars and 
is almost entirely of plate glass aside from 
the pillars. The offices and entrances have 
inlaid tile floors. The total expenditure for 
remodeling and furnishing was approxi- 
mately $10,000. 


O. E. Daggett, of Taylorville, is manager 
of the Pana exchange and Edward Purcell, 
of Mattoon, is general manager of all ex- 
changes in central Illinois of the Illinois 
Consolidated company. Each participated 
in the supervision of the remodeling of the 
building and of the offices. 

Rose Zintek is chief operator of the Pana 
exchange and Ruth Toberman, supervisor. 
Mrs. Merle Drain is cashier and book- 
keeper, in charge of the office department. 


SHELBYVILLE, Itt.—The Illinois South- 
eastern Telephone Co. has begun work on 
the construction of a new toll line from 
route No. 16, east of Shelbyville, to Stew- 
ardson. The estimated cost of the work is 
$4,500. The new line will connect with the 
recently-constructed line from Shelbyville 
to Mattoon and will involve the use of 
about 400 poles and 40 miles of copper 
wire. The work was expected to consume 
about four weeks. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mr. CarMeEL, Itt.—The Illinois Com- 
mercial Telephone Co, has enlarged its dis- 
trict to include ten counties, instead of the 
original five. The Mt. Carmel district was 
formerly composed of the counties of Wa- 
bash, Edwards, Wayne, White and Hamil- 
ton. To these have been added Lawrence, 
Richland, Clay, Crawford and Jasper, 
which formerly composed the Olney dis- 
trict. 

The district has 28 exchanges. L. R. 
Leach, who has been manager of the Mt. 
Carmel district, continues in that capacity 
over the enlarged area, with headquarters 
in Mt. Carmel. 

FRANKLIN, Inp.—James V. Perry, resi- 
dent of Franklin county, Indiana, for many 
years, passed away at a hospital in Indi- 
anapolis on July 13 at the age of 51 years. 
He had been ill a week with pneumonia. 
Mr. Perry had been engaged in the tele- 
Phone business for the past 25 years, first 
with the Whiteland Telephone Co., and 
later with the United Telephone Companies, 
Inc., at Franklin. 

Mr. Perry was born in Shelby county on 
June 3, 1882, and became a resident ot 
Johnson county when 16 years old. He is 
survived by his widow, two daughters, a 
sister and three brothers. 

Newtown, Inp.—Robert Chester, 74, 
resident of Newtown for many years, died 
on July 9 at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 


Elwood Davidson, in Hillsboro. Mr. Ches- 
ter suffered a paralytic stroke about five 
years ago and had been an invalid most of 
the time since then. 


Mr. Chester was born in Newtown and 
spent most of his life in this vicinity. The 
Chester family lived for five years at Al- 
vin, Ill., and then returned to Newtown 
where Mr. and Mrs. Chester operated the 
telephone exchange for 25 years. Mr. 
Chester went to Hillsboro to make his home 
with his daughter 19 months ago. 

Kenton, On10.—The United Telephone 
Co., of Bellefontaine, recently filed suit in 
common pleas court against S. B. 
Schertzer of Mt. Victory, Clingerman and 
Williams of Kenton, seeking an injunction 
preventing their moving a building from 
East Marion st. in Mt. Victory to East 
Taylor st. in the same village. The build- 
ing, which was to have been moved by 
Clingerman and Williams, is a house. Its 
removal would cause destruction of the 
telephone company’s lines at ten different 
points, the petition asserts. 

Judge Hamilton E. Hogs granted a tem- 
porary injunction and a bond of $500 was 
placed by the utility, pending final dispo- 
sition of the case. 

MECHANICSBURG, On10.—Mrs. Grace M. 
Ackley, of Plain City, has been named 
manager of the Mechanicsburg exchange of 
the Ohio Standard Telephone Co. 

Sipney, Ounto.—A change in the man- 
agement of the local office of the Ohio 
Telephone Service Co. was effected re- 
cently when Harry G. Kerlin came to re- 
lieve Goerge V. Gould, who has been the 
manager for the past several years. 

The new manager comes to Sidney from 
Converse, Ind., where he had been in 
charge of the United Companies properties 
in that vicinity for the past three years. 

ProvipENCE, R. I.—A decrease of 2,852, 
or nearly 56 per cent in the number of 
Rhode Island subscribers ordering their 
telephones removed during the first six 
months of this year as compared with the 
first half of 1932 was revealed in figures 
made public recently by J. W. Spalding, 
district manager of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

During the first half of 1932 a total of 
5,314 Rhode Island subscribers ordered 
their telephones removed. During the first 
six months of this year the number of 
telephones ordered out by subscribers was 
reduced to 2,462, and the bulk of this total 
ordered out came before May 1. There 
have been comparatively no telephones or- 
dered out since in the Rhode Island servy- 
ice district. 

In June, for the first time in many 
months, the New England company re- 
ported a gain in the number of subscribers 
amounting to 2,651 stations in New Eng- 
land as a whole, to which Rhode Island 
contributed by having only 48 removals, 


which is less than the usual seasonal 
change for this district. 
GREENRIVER, UtTAH.— The Mountain 


States Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
transferred Louis F. Kay, who has been 
resident manager here six years, to Price, 
Utah. Miss Virginia Porter, formerly of 
Greenriver, but recently of Price, has been 
placed in charge of the local exchange. 
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Cook S-6 Protected 
Pole Cable Terminal 


For the past twenty- 
five years this S-6 term- 


inal has been exten- 
sively used in all parts 
of the world with ex- 
cellent results. The ma- 
terials used in its con- 
struction have with- 
stood the rigors of the 
arctic, the humid trop- 
ics and the fog-cov- 
ered coast lines of 
North America and 
Northern Europe. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
2700 Southport Ave. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 29.) 
line shows that the order was entered on 
the record of the commission on July 26, 
1932; hence the application for rehearing 
necessarily would have to be filed on or 
before August 24, 1932. We are of the 
opinion that the application for rehearing 
of the order of July 26, 1932, came too 
late when it was filed on August 31, 1932, 
or 36 days after the issuance of the order. 

“The public utilities commission com- 
mitted no error in dismissing the application 
for rehearing, and its order is affirmed.” 


Wisconsin Commission Dismisses 
Rate Reduction Petition. 

A petition of James White and 30 other 
subscribers of the Loyal exchange of the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of Madi- 
son, Wis., for a reduction in rates was 
dismissed on July 18 by the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission. “We _ have 
compared the rural rates at Loyal to the 
rates in similar sized exchanges of the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. rendering 
similar service and have found the Loyal 
rural rates to be approximately at the 
average. Urban residence rates at Loyal 
are below the average,” the order stated. 


Kronshage Again Heads Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission. 
Theodore Kronshage, Jr., has been re- 

elected chairman of the Wisconsin Public 

Service Commission. William Dineen, who 

has been with the commission 27 years and 

its secretary for 10 years, also was re- 
elected. 





Company’s Right of Way “Under 
or Over” Private Lands Upheld. 
In the complaint of Comer, et al., against 

the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of Georgia, the Georgia Supreme Court 
has issued an order, deciding in favor of 
the telephone company, upholding the state 
statute providing that telegraph or tele- 
phone companies, in exercise of power of 
eminent domain, shall have the right to 
construct lines “under or over” private 
lands held to authorize construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of lines both under 
and over such lands where necessary. 

In its decision, the court held that in the 
statute, the word “or” must be construed 
as having conjunctive and not disjunctive 
meaning; that the award of the company’s 
appraisers was not invalid because the 
notice to the land-owner claimed right of 
way “upon, over, under and across” lands 
described. (Clay vs. Central R. Co., 84 
Ga., 345; 46 C. J. 1126.) 

The decision further stated that the plain- 
tiff took the risk of relying upon a state- 
ment by two appraisers, made unofficially 
and without the knowledge of the company, 
not to make an award of the property with- 
out notice to the plaintiff. 

It appears, from the evidence presented, 


TELEPHONY 


that the company had instituted proceedings 
against the plaintiff to condemn a right of 
way over the plaintiff’s property for a cable 
line. 

After the commissioners made awards, 
the condemnee secured a temporary order 
restraining work on the property on the 
ground that the entire proceedings were 
null and void because the company had 
sought to condemn a right of way “over 
and/or under” the property whereas civil 
code section 2811 only allowed condemna- 
tion “over or under” and no necessity had 
been shown for the taking of the property. 

A further contention was that the hear- 
ings before the assessors, when the award 
was made, were illegal since two of the 
assessors had granted a continuance to the 
condemnees—such purported continuance 
being based upon a statement made to the 
attorney for the condemnee, by two assess- 
ors at a time and place different from that 
of the hearings—that the hearings would 
not be held at the time and place designated 
by law unless further notice was given to 
him. 

The company filed a general demurrer 
attacking each of the grounds and the 
superior court judge upheld the demurrer 
in each case upon each ground and dissolved 
the restraining orders. The condemnee ap- 
pealed, but the decisions were affirmed. 

The court, in its decision, said: “Constru- 
ing the allegations most strongly against the 
plaintiff, as must be done on demurrer, it 
should be assumed that the agreement by 
two appraisers was made without the 
knowledge or consent of the company and 
at a time and place when these two ap- 
praisers were not presiding in their official 
capacity. 

“In these circumstances, the plaintiff, in 
shaping his conduct by such agreement, took 
the risk of objection by the opposite party 
and of the possible action of the appraisers 
in proceeding to trial at the time and place 
appointed, according to law. (Dorsey vs. 
Griffin, 173 Ga. 802; Bettie vs. Daniel Bros. 
Co., 175 Ga. 349.)” 


Joint Use of Poles by Telephone 
Companies Results in Suit. 

Unable to compromise peaceably difficul- 
ties existing between the two companies 
over joint use of poles on parallel lines, the 
Northern Indiana Telephone Co. of North 
Manchester, Ind., on June 9 entered suit in 
circuit court in Wabash against the Urbana 
Telephone Co. asking judgment of $400. 

According to the general practices and 
customs, the two companies involved have 
used the poles of each other’s plant for the 
attachment of wires where the lines of 
both companies parallel the same road, the 
complaint sets out. 

It is further stated that it was the uni- 
versal understanding that each attachment 
or contact was subject to a charge by the 
company using the poles of the other, the 
alleged price for such contacts being set 
at 13 cents per contact. 
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During the years 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 
1932 and 1933 it is charged that the Ur- 
bana organization made 244 contacts each 
year on poles owned by the Northern In- 
diana company in excess of the contacts 
made by the latter company on the Urbana 
line. It is stated that the aggregate rental 
for the contacts stood at $182.29. 

The complaint alleges that the plaintiff 
has made overtures to the defendant con- 
cern for payment, but so far has been un- 
able to collect. 

It is further alleged that on or about 
October 1, 1932, the Urbana company be- 
gan furnishing free toll service ‘to its 
patrons on calls from its Urbana exchange 
to the patrons of the Northern Indiana 
company at the latter’s North Manchester 
and Bippus exchanges, using facilities of 
the local company without consent of the 
plaintiff or any arrangement for settlement 
with the plaintiff. 

The complaint sets out that bills and 
statements have been rendered in detail 
each month since October, 1932, covering 
the use of lines and facilities for rentals 
and toll settlements amounting to $274.06. 








Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA, 

September 6: Hearing on rates and 
practices of a group of small Southern 
California telephone companies. 

NEBRASKA. 

July 18: Resolution adopted by com- 
mission ordering the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to show cause by September 
1 why after October 1 it should make no 
extra charge for furnishing handsets to 
subscribers who have paid continuously for 
36 months the present charge of 25 cents 
a month. 


July 18: Resolution adopted by com- 


‘mission ordering the Nebraska Continental 


Telephone Co. to show cause by September 
1 why it should not also amend its sched- 
ule of charges to provide that after pay- 
ment of 36 consecutive months all extra 
charges for handsets should be eliminated. 
New York. 
July 18: 


the Red Jacket Telephone Co., reducing all 
service connection charges. The company 
serves Shortsville, Manchester, Littleville 
and Farmington Station. 

OHIO. , 

July 19: Application denied city ol 
Cleveland for an order to force the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. to refund the money 
collected through an additional charge for 
handset telephones and to eliminate the 
charge entirely in the future. 

OKLAHOMA. 

June 29: Investigation of extra charge 
for handset telephones of other companies 
except the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. continued indefinitely. 

July 1: Extra charge for handset tele- 
phones of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 


Co. taken under advisement following 
three-day hearing. 
WISCONSIN. 
July 18: Petition of James White and 


30 other subscribers of the Loyal exchange 
of the Commonwealth Telephone Co. for 
a reduction in rates, dismissed. ; 
July 27: Hearing in Madison on pet! 
tion asking revision of telephone rates a 
Bristol of the Bristol Telephone Co. 


Revised rate schedule filed by 
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